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* Are You 
A 
Sucker? 


A itcme mubiaamecleve)ii 


BY SYLVIA PORTER 


® ALMOST EVERYWHERE you hear 
or read it: 

“You're a sucker!” 

“If you bought a United States 
savings bond between 1942 and 
1952, you’ve taken a terrific sock in 
the pocketbook. Sure, you can still 
cash in that $75 bond you bought 
in February, 1942, for $100. But in 
terms of what your cash buys today 
in the grocery or clothing store, 
your $100 is worth less than $55. 

“And the way this country is go- 
ing, your dollar probably won’t be 
worth even 55 cents by 1962. 
You’ve been a sucker if you’ve 
bought bonds; you’ll be even more 
of a sucker if you buy more.” 

A nationally-known radio com- 
mentator moans on the air about 
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what has happened to the value of 
his savings bonds. A nationally- 
syndicated newspaper columnist 
launches a vitriolic attack on the 
Treasury for selling bonds and 
against you for being fool enough to 
buy them; moreover, he says that 
anyone who helps promote U. S. 
bonds as sound investments is party 
to a confidence game. Nationally- 
respected economists debate the 
pros and cons of the bonds on lec- 
ture platforms and TV shows from 
coast to coast. Congressmen de- 
mand that the Secretary of the 
Treasury explain what has occurred 
and why; at the highest financial 
and political levels, the merits of 
selling the bonds are being argued 
with increasing intensity. 





May the value of U. S. bonds, like the dollar, collapse? 
Should you sink your money into Wall Street instead? 

Or should you invest in “real” things, like diamonds? 

Should Uncle Sam boost the interest rate on his bonds? 

Do you encourage wild government spending, in buying them? 
Here are frank answers to these serious questions 

by a nationally syndicated columnist and financial expert 


(government Bonds 


It’s mighty, mighty serious stuff. 

For 75,000,000 of us bought sav- 
ings bonds during the giant loan 
drives of World War II and tens of 
millions of us, in every city, town 
and hamlet of America, still own 
them, are still buying them. 

Over $57 billions in savings bonds 
are outstanding right now, of which 
$34 billions are in the little “E” 
bonds alone—those familiar $25 
and $50 bonds which over a 10-year 
period, return $4 for every $3 in- 
vested or 2.9 per cent interest. More 
than 50,000 corporations operate 
payroll savings plans through which 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 of us buy 
bonds regularly, week after week. 

In short, the sale of United States 
savings bonds was—and is—the 


greatest voluntary savings program 
of all time. Chances are that you 
own bonds and that this story is of. 
deep, personal interest to you. The 
criticisms certainly are of vital con- 
cern to me, for I’ve been buying 
them every week since before World 
War II; my little stack of U. S. 
bonds is my nest egg; my financial 
security, my hopes for old-age in- 
dependence are wrapped up in 
those bonds. 

Yet, criticism of the bonds is 
mounting steadily, and reaching the 
point where it cannot be ignored. 
In some cases, the attacks may actu- 
ally be traced to the enemies of 
our land—men who calculate that 
if they can encourage a wholesale 
flight from bonds, they can help de- 
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stroy America’s economic strength. 
Other attacks may be traced to men 
who so profoundly mistrust the 
litical party in power that they have 
no respect even for bonds issued 
under this Administration. 

In plenty of other instances, 
though, the critics insist that 
through objective study they have 
sincerely reached the . conclusion 
that the U. S. bond program has 
turned out to be a mistake. Their 
arguments demand honest answers 
—if there are answers. 

Let’s put all the criticisms on the 
table then, tear them apart, weigh 
them as honestly as possible. 

They fall into five major classifi- 
cations, and in traveling from 
Maine to California in the last sev- 
eral months, I’ve heard these argu- 


ments in 101 forms. 


1. You’re a sucker to hold or buy 
bonds because your bonds are 
in the same category as dollar 
bills. Between 1939 and today, 
the value of the dollar has to- 
bogganed and so you've lost by 
investing in bonds. The same 
thing well may happen in the 
next 10 years, so you'll lose 
some more. You've taken it 
on the chin and you'll take it 
again. 

This one has a stunning impact 

-and understandably so. For 
there’s a lot of truth to it. 

At the corner bank the other day, 

I stood next to an elderly man who 
was redeeming eight $25 bonds. I 
heard the bitterness in his voice as 
he said to the teller, “I thought I 
had it all figured out when I bought 
these. I would invest $18.75 every 
week and I'd have $25 coming back 
every week beginning in 1952 and 
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when social security would be 
added, my wife and I could retire 
and live in comfort. Huh! Have 
you tried living on $25 a week in 
New York City today?” 

And what’s even more devastat- 
ing about it is the possibility—at 
least the possibility—that the dol- 
lar’s value will continue to decline, 
that the dollar will buy even less 
10 years from now. 

But that’s just one side of the 
coin. On the other side are these 
facts: 

The decline in the dollar’s value 
during the ’40s represents one price 
we paid—one financial price—for 
the victory we won in the most 
catastrophic war in history. No one 
is trying to laugh off what happened 
to the dollar in those years. But it 
seems a small enough price to pay 
for the preservation of a free, inde- 
pendent America. 

Inflation would have been much, 
much worse had we not had a sav- 
ings bond p and had you 
and I not placed so much of our 
savings in those bonds. For when we 
bought them, we “locked up” our 
cash and took it off the market. 
During the war, when there were so 
few things to buy, this thrift of ours 
was a major contribution to the war 
against inflation. As one of the na- 
tion’s leading economists remarked 
to me shortly after the war ended, 
“The thing that saved us from a 
runaway inflation was the American 
public’s faith in the dollar and will- 
ingness to respond to the bond 
drives. Had people not saved so 
much, I shudder to think of what 
might have happened.” 

It’s absolutely Distortion De Luxe 
to single out the savings bond holder 
as the only investor who has suf- 
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fered and is in gravest danger. Since 
the bond is simply cash-plus-inter- 
est, any criticism of it also applies 
to a bank deposit, an insurance pol- 
icy, an annuity, a pension. The 
implication of this argument—if 
carried to its logical conclusion—is 
that all bank depositors, holders 
of insurance, etc. should get rid of 
their cash, and rush into buying 
hard “goods” and “real” things. If 
even a minor few of us tried to do 
that at the same time—wow! Stalin 
could walk in the next month and 
take over a ruined America. 

And even though we who bought 


bonds in the ’40s are getting back © 


less than we expected—in terms of 
buying power—at least we have 
some savings to show for our hard 
work. We have disciplined ourselves 
into saving; we have bought bonds 
under payroll savings plans, we 


have become accustomed to living 
without those extra few dollars ; then 
gradually, painlessly, we have accu- 
mukated little piles of bonds. 
Incidentally, I learned the im- 
portance of this discipline the hard 


way last year. In early 1941, I 
bought two $100 bonds; in early 
1951, my bonds matured. Since 
this was before the Treasury’s new 
“bond extension” plan went into 
effect—permitting us to continue 
drawing interest on our bonds after 
maturity—I had to take my bonds 
to the bank and cash them in be- 
fore I could reinvest the money. 
The day I chose to do this was a 
busy one at the bank—and, well, I 
just deposited the cash in my check- 
ing account and never got around 
to buying new bonds. Months 
passed, I re-checked my account— 
to my horror, I found that the 
$200 had “disappeared.” How? 


Where? I’m still not sure. I just 
know I frittered away a $200 nest 
egg in $10 and $15 withdrawals and 
ended up with nothing except a 
bitter lesson on the value of regular, 
disciplined savings. 

A final point: just as a key to 
the anti-inflation fight in the ’40s 
was our buying of savings bonds, so 
the crux of any real anti-inflation 
program in the ’50s must be Amer- 
ican thrift. Buying bonds is one 
way each of us can help on the 
homefront, can participate in the 
battle to defend a free America. I'd 
Say a young man who gives precious 
years of his life to the armed serv- 
ices is making some sacrifice. I can 
hardly say that we who just buy 
bonds—and can get back our pur- 
chase price plus interest whenever 
we wish—are making any sacrifice. 


‘2. You’re a sucker because if you 
put your savings into stocks— 
into Wall Street—instead of 
into United States bonds, you 
earn a much higher income on 
your money; you'd probably 
make a profit on your stocks 
over the years and have a real 
hedge against inflation too. 


There’s plenty of meat to this 
argument. Hundreds of good, sound 
stocks can return you an income of 
five to six per cent a year—lots 
more than the 2.9 per cent you get 
on bonds. On the average, the 
stock market today is far, far above 
the price levels of the early "40s— 
so if you had bought the right stocks 
then, you might well have a juicy 
profit today. Moreover, the stock 
market always has been a popular 
hedge against inflation. In the 
chaotic French inflation of the 20s, 
the man who kept his money in the 
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bank ended up with less than one 
per cent of the original buying pow- 
er of his francs; the Frenchman who 
bought stocks ended up with 19 per 
cent of his original buying power. 

But again, that’s just one side of 
the coin. On the other are these 
facts: 

The argument is just too neat, 
too theoretical. The hitch is that 
you must buy the right stock, at the 
right time, have the courage to hold 
it through the booms and the busts 
—and then have the 5ntelligence, 
the know-how and the luck to sell 
it at the right time. 

The argument is also just too 
superficial. For the assumption is 
that all stocks are selling way 
above the levels of the early *40s. 
But that’s just not so. A long, long 
list of stocks—including some of 
the best-known corporation names 
in American industry—is quoted 
substantially below the levels of a 
decade ago. 

If I'd had the good luck to buy 
General Motors stock in 1941, I 
would have more than tripled my 
investment by now. But I didn’t 
have that good luck. And if I had 
bought it, I doubt that I would 
have had the nerve to hold it 
through the stock market crash of 
1946, or the shattering break when 
the Korean war started. 

If I'd been unlucky enough to 
buy U. S. Tobacco or United Air- 
craft stock, I would be far behind 
the game. For those stocks are sell- 
ing below the early 1940 prices. 

And if instead of inflation, we 
have deflation in the ’50s, savings 
bonds, not stocks, will turn out to be 
the best “hedge.” Certainly, defla- 
tion cannot be dismissed as an im- 
possibility. 
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Stocks have a proper, definite 
place in a balanced family invest- 
ment fund. But they should be an 
addition, not a substitution. Stocks 
should be bought only after provi- 
sion already has been made for the 
fundamental savings program—and 
that program should involve cash 
in the bank, insurance . . . and 
United States bonds. 


3. You’re a sucker because you’re 
living in an era of inflation and 
in a period of this sort, the 
worst places for savings are in 
the bank or in United States 
bonds or in insurance. The 
only wise investments are 
“real” things—farm land, real 
estate, diamonds, fine art— 
which will rise in value as the 
dollar’s buying power declines. 

An objective observer couldn’t 

write a clear cut “true” or “false” 
about this one either. For “real” 
things have been the wise invest- 
ments since the early 40s. In count- 
less thousands of cases, the prices 
of farms and real estate have 
doubled, tripled, even quadrupled. 
Those who have known how to play 
the markets in diamonds, antiques, 
paintings, have made fortunes. A 
friend of mine who bought a farm 
before the war says he could more 
than double his money if he sold 
out today. An acquaintance who 
has been dabbling in diamonds since 
1940 reports the big reason he isn’t 
unloading is “the profits would be 
so big that the taxes would kill me.” 
But there’s the other side of this 
coin. The great virtue of cash in the 
bank, or in a savings bond, is that 
you can get to it quickly and easily 
as you need or want the money. 
This can’t be sdid for any of these 








other wise’ investments. Have you 
ever noticed how just when you 
must sell something to raise cash, 
the buyers fade away? And the 
profits on which you counted fade 
with them? 

Since the average family has ‘a 
financial emergency every two years, 
the advantage—no, the necessity— 
of having cash or its equivalent in a 
basic nest egg is obvious! 

Remember, too, my acquaintance 
who has been dabbling in diamonds 
not only has the hefty bank account 
to do so but is also a diamond ex- 
pert. I would have neither the cash 
reserve nor the know-how to buy 
diamonds. My friend who bought 
the farm not only has made farm- 
ing a lifetime hobby so that he 
knows what crops to plant and what 
techniques to use but has a wife 
who loves farm life. This emotional 
angle is almost as important (may- 
be even more important) than the 
financial. 

Real estate, a farm, a collection 
of precious paintings or jewelry— 
all these may have a place in the 
investment program of a family in 
the above-average income bracket. 
I say “above-average income 
bracket” because to buy these in- 
vestments, you must have a fairly 
impressive cash reserve to start with 
—which eliminates the largest per- 
centage of us. If you’re to avoid 
being badly caught, you’also must 
know what to buy, when to buy, 
how to buy, where to buy—and how 
and when to sell too. That elimin- 
ates another big chunk of us. 


4. You’re a sucker because you're 
still buying the same, old, tired 
U. S. bond at the same, old 
tired interest rate of 2.9 per 
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cent for 10 years. The price 
or rate on almost everything 
else has gone up—but the sav- 
ings bond hasn’t changed at 
all. 

Yes. It’s the same bond. It hasn’t 
been “dressed up” one bit since the 
*30s. Canada recently raised the 
interest rate on her savings bonds 
from 234 to 3¥ per cent and our 
Treasury is being urged to make a 
similar move. Other experts plead 
with the Treasury to exempt the 
interest from taxes; still others 
say the redemption schedule should 
be made more attractive so that you 
would receive more interest during 
the first five years you own the 
bonds; and there have been lots 
more suggestions for “glamoriz- 
ing” the bond, to make it more 
appealing to you and me, and put 
new pep into the bond campaigns. 

So far Treasury officials have said 
a polite “no” to each recommenda- 
tion. They have a survey, not yet 
published, which shows that 85 per 
cent of the people who save don’t 
even think in terms of the interest 
they get on their cash; what they 
care about is safety and the creation 
of a nest egg. 

In the end, however, the Treasury 
well may bow to the pressures, fol- 
low the trend, raise the interest rate, 
add some glamor features to the 
familiar “E” bond. Even as you 
read this, the question is being 
hotly debated in hearings before a 
Congressional committee. I must 
admit, though, that I’m among that 
85 per cent. Whether I receive 
$4.10 or $4 for every $3 I invest is 
not what intrigues me most; what’s 
important to me is the faith I have 
in this riskless investment, the dis- 


cipline of week-to-week savings, the 
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feeling I have that by buying bonds, 
I’m helping to fight inflation and 
thus, to defend my country. 


5. And you’re a sucker because 
when you buy bonds, you lend 
your money to the Treasury 
and, therefore, you help en- 
courage loose spending and 
waste in Washington. If you 
refused to buy bonds, you 
would force economy in gov- 
ernment because the Treasury 
wouldn’t have so much money 
to spend. 

To each of the first four argu- 
ments, you notice that I’ve con- 
ceded many points. But though lots 
of critics would place this fifth one 
in top place, I say flatly, it’s “abso- 
lutely false.” In fact, it’s nonsense. 

To be specific, it isn’t the Treas- 
ury that “wastes” your tax moncy 
and mine; the Treasury isn’t 
responsible for whatever “loose 
spending” goes on in Washington. 
Congress votes the appropriations 
and tax bills. If you want to fight 
for economy in government, there’s 
your battlefield. And if you want to 
help your allies in this fight, seek 
out and support the Representatives 
and Senators who really are trying 
to balance the budget and cut down 
on unnecessary spending. 

Among the politicians and busi- 
nessmen in your own community 
you'll find some of the worst cul- 
prits. Seek them out, too, and tell 
them you’re sick to death of listen- 
ing to them denounce government 
deficits at 10 a.m. and demand that 
Congress vote millions for a pet 
local project at 11 a.m. 

If you refuse to buy savings bonds 
or cash in those you own, you're 
not achieving a single thing as far 
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as economy in government is con- 
cerned. All you’re doing is intensify- 
ing the inflationary pressures. For 
the Treasury must turn around, 
borrow the billions needed to pay 
you off and to finance government 
spending from the commercial 
banks. It always can do that— 
quickly, easily—but the way our 

ing system operates, that would 
be equivalent to printing dollar 
bills. You’d not be forcing economy ; 
you'd be forcing inflation. 

Of all the ways to finance the 
government’s budget, the least in- 
flationary and least harmful to the 
dollar is via the sales.of savings 
bonds. A while ago, Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, one of America’s leading 
economists and Reno Odlin, presi- 
dent of a Tacoma, Washington, 
bank, debated this subject at a far 
western university. As Odlin told 
it to me: 

“I asked him ‘Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea not to supply the Govern- 
ment with money, refuse to dig 
down?” 

“Nadler said, ‘in other words, you 
are suggesting that because your 
wife is a spendthrift, you just won’t 
give her any more money?’ 

“T said, ‘yes.’ He said, ‘sure, that 
is fine and dandy but what if she 
has a charge account at every store 
in town?” 

And Odlin concluded, “That is 
our position today. To stop buying 
savings bonds on that basis is just 
nonsense.” 

Which is as precise a summary 
as I’ve heard. 


ARE YOU A SUCKER? My answer 
must be “NO!” 

You are buying and holding the 
safest, most riskless investment in 











the world, representing the credit 
of the greatest financial power in 
the world. 

You are building a basic nest egg 
with these bonds, laying the founda- 
tion upon which you can place your 
other investments in stocks, in real 
estate, etc., as your funds grow. 

You are disciplining yourself by 
saving regularly and thus, you are 
putting aside money that otherwise 
you might fritter away on goods and 
pleasures of only temporary value. 

You are helping the Treasury to 
finance the budget and manage the 
debt in the soundest way possible 


SO Ae 
SOUR NOTES Ms Perry 


@ MAESTRO ToscANINI is not one for reticent behavior when a musician 
plays a wrong note. The NBC orchestra, however, remembers one such 
occasion when words actually failed the tempestuous conductor. 

It was during a broadcast of Beethoven’s Leonore Overture. All was 
going well until the cue came for the off-stage trumpet call. No sound 
came from the wings. Then, three measures late, a shrill, spluttering noise 
blared forth. The maestro braced himself; the orchestra men sat rigid. 
Again the cue came up. And again, first nothing—and then the off-beat 
splutter. At the first break in the program, Toscanini charged backstage 


for the kill. 
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There was his trumpeter, beating’ vainly against the armlock of a burly 
night porter. “I tell you you can’t blow that damn horn here,” the watchman 
kept insisting. “There’s a broadcast going on.” 


@ THE LATE WaLTeR Damroscn, noted conductor, was tireless in his efforts 
to bring music education to young people. One spring he was preparing a 
high school orchestra for a concert. Through the entire rehearsal period, 
not one session was held without at least one student being absent. At the 
end of the final rehearsal he made a short speech. 

“I want to express my pleasure in working with you boys and girls and 
to wish you every success in your musical careers. However, I must remind 
you that in order to achieve this success you will have to be more faithful 
in your attendance at rehearsals. Only your first violinist seems to have 
learned that lesson. And I want personally to thank him for being the only 
member among you who was present every single day.” 

The youthful violinist turned red. “Well, I thought I should,” he stam- 
mered, “You see, I won't be able to make the concert tonight.” 








and by so doing, you are helping 
to fight inflation, you are contribut- 
ing something toward the defense 
of America. 

You are showing your faith in 
your country which really means 
you're showing faith in yourself. 

If what I’ve written turns out to 
be wrong—if ever the answer to the 
title question has to be “yes”—it 
would mean the destruction of 
America as an economic power, the 
end of us as free, independent citi- 
zens of a free, independent land. I 
doubt then whether it would matter 
what investments we made. 88 





—Mrs. A. 8. Lucca 


—Jerry Hasse 





























Yardstick for 
Your School 


® How MUCH do you know about the 
school your child attends? Is it mod- 
ern and up-to-date or still geared to 
McGuffy’s reader and horse-and-buggy 
methods? 

For some 20 years, teachers from 
ill over the U.S.A. have flocked in the 
summer to Johns Hopkins University 
to watch its Demonstration School in 
action and learn some object lessons 
for adapting back-home. Children at- 
tending its six grades are picked from 
the Baltimore public school system, as 
are their teachers—chosen for their 
warmth, intelligence and love for 
their jobs. It is an “enriching session” 
for children, teachers, watchers, and 
its tried-and-true ideas trickle back to 
dozens of schools in other communities. 

PAGEANT takes you‘on a visit to the 
first grade, taught by the attractive 
Miss Hurtt. This is how a wide-awake, 
alive, first class first grade looks and 
behaves nowadays. Compare it with 
the one in your hometown. 
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Young Explorers 


The school’s job is bigger than just 
teaching children how-to-do. It should 
develop citizenship, responsibility, the 
ability to make decisions. A good 
teacher doesn’t give her class pat an- 


swers but encourages them to explore 
for themselves. A visit to a lily pond 
provides natural openings for explana- 
tions about how lilies grow, why fish 
can swim, how water evaporates. 
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Mind Is No Musele 

Endless memorizing and reciting does 
not “exercise and discipline the mind,” 


an old-fashioned and now discredited 
notion. The mind isn’t a muscle, but 


an organ that records and makes whole 
the experiences you undergo. You 
learn most vividly through personal 
discovery—like observing a live crab. 

CONTINUED 
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Most Important — 


Does the teacher really enjoy children 
and take a sympathetic interest in 
them? These shots of Miss Hurtt’s 
story hour, enlivened with the use of a 
slide projector, shows the warm inter- 
play between children and _ teacher, 
which is most important—more so than 
all the academic training in the world. 
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The llth Hour 


A Lesson from FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
As told to Mary Cremmen 


Give it a chance and it can bring a bright new day into your life 


Bon A _ CHEERLESS 
DAY Many winters ago, 
I learned to give the 
lith hour a chance. 
This policy has sus- 
tained me through so 
many trying periods of 
my life that now I con- 
fidently recommend it 
to whoever may come 
upon this story. 
The year was 1940. 
My latest book, Field- 
ing’s Folly, had just 
come off the press and 
my publisher had ar- 
ranged for me what 
is commonly called an autograph 
party. It was to take place in a 
large Midwestern department store. 

When I say the day was cheer- 
less I mean that all the contrary 
forces of nature were at work. A 
storm had been raging for hours. 
Wind and snow made travel almost 
impossible. But there was still my 
commitment. I had no alternative 
but to battle the storm from my 
hotel to the store. 

Under the circumstances, few 
people were buying books, despite 
the wide publicity given my per- 
sonal appearance. The handful of 
people who chanced into the book 
department, browsed from coun- 


ter to counter, and the 
' few who finally settled 
} on my book brought it 
_ over for an autograph, 
but I knew it meant 
nothing to them. 
I thought the day 
would never end and 
I must have showed 
my feelings for the 
salespeople outdid 
trying to 
smooth things over. Of 
course they blamed the 
weather for the lack of 
crowds. Some of them 
even that 
autographs were losing their old 
a 


ppeal. 

I had first agreed to go to the 
Midwest as a premotion stunt. 
This was in the days before my 
best sellers and I needed anything 
that would boost sales. As the time 
wore on and it became obvious 
there would be no steady circula- 
tion of customers I began des- 
perately hoping for at least one 
sudden burst of shoppers clamoring 
for Fielding’s Folly. 

The more I thought of my pre- 
dicament the angrier I became. I 
want to explain that I had not 
only risked my health trudging 
through the storm but days before 











that I had left my home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and driven well 
over a thousand miles to reach 
this Midwestern city. This natural- 
ly meant another thousand miles 
for the return trip. The whole 
thing seemed like a terrible mis- 
take. There I sat for hours, sur- 
rounded by unwanted stacks of 
my book, pitied by salespeople, ac- 
complishing exactly nothing. 

The 11th hour was emptier than 
all the rest, for by this time I had 
completely given up hope. If only 
I could leave. I knew the store 
didn’t close until five but why not 
slip out a few minutes ahead of 
time? What difference could it 
possibly make? 

I confess that although these 
rebellious ideas tempted me, I 
stayed just as I was, gloomily 
sitting out my whole sentence. As 
the deadline neared, the book sales- 
men disappeared in search of their 
coats. The department had com- 
pletely emptied when suddenly a 
middle-aged woman burst into the 
store. She was covered from head 
to foot with snow that was begin- 
ning to melt and in my whole life 
I had never seen anyone look quite 
as wet and cold. The woman wore 
plain woolen gloves and shabby 
shoes instead of boots. 

She ran over to me, almost out 
of breath. “Am I too late?” she 
cried. 

While I studied her plain but 
very pleasant face, she asked, 


DEAD END 


“Would you mind signing one of 
your old books?” 

From under her arm she drew 
out a worn copy of Honor Bright, 
one of my first attempts and one 
I thought had long since been 
forgotten. 

“I can’t afford to buy your new 
book,” she apologized. 

“I live on a farm a hundred 
miles away,” she continued, “and 
when I read in the newspaper 
that you were coming I made up 
my mind to meet you. I couldn’t 
pay for the gas but the woman 
next door promised to take care 
of that if I could get you to auto- 
graph this copy of Honor Bright 
which I have been passing around 
the whole neighborhood for years. 

“It has helped every family in 
the district through so many lone- 
ly winter nights that I know it 
would please them all to have 
your signature on the cover.” 

The farmer’s wife before me 
was blue with the cold. Her black 
coat had turned soggy with the 
melted snow but inside me there 
was a wonderful warmth. I had 
never before experienced such a 
feeling of joy and accomplish- 
ment. 

I reached for the shabby look- 
ing book which meant something 
much deeper than a store filled 
with customers and, just as I 
dipped my pen, I glanced up at 
the clock. I couldn’t help smiling— 
it was one minute to five. as 





@ “If caught by traffic in the middle of the street, the best thing to do is to 
stand still,” an expert states. 


And if time permits, scribble a farewell message on the back of a calling 


card. 





’ —Doris P. Kanter 
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Hole-In-One Bug 


BY RALPH G. MARTIN 
He'll suffer untold agony to get a little white ball into a cup 


@ “you GET UP THERE and you 
just shake like mad and then you 
die, that’s all, you just die.” 

She was still shaking when she 
said it, her hair damp with sweat, 
her eyes glazed. She wasn’t talking 
about a marriage ceremony or a 
screen test; she was telling how she 
had almost hit a hole in one. 

But for all her excitement, Mrs. 
Forris Chick quieted quickly to 
watch the next Hole-In-One Tour- 
nament player, also shaking, also 
dying as he stood there in the still- 
ness, looking at a small white ball, 
then staring at an almost invisible 
cup 155 yards away. It was as quiet 
as an empty church. The crowd 
edging forward in their seats, their 
backs arched, their eyes focused on 
the swinging stick, all hypnotized 
into a state of suspended expect- 
ancy except for a small squirming 
blond boy in the second row who 
broke the spell by asking in a loud, 
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high-pitched voice, “Mommy, when 
is Daddy gonna hit the ball?” 
Pick up a map of the United 
States and aimlessly plop down a 
finger and it can’t land too far 
away from a golf ball. Five million 
players on almost five thousand golf 
courses—and prodding each player 
the thought, hope, dream of some- 
day, somehow scoring a hole in 
one. Hit a ball off a tiny wooden 
tee into a distant cup in a single 
stroke. This challenge has caught 
our national fancy to such an ex- 
tent that you can go to almost any 
public or private golf course in the 
country, and they’ve probably got 
at least one Hole-In-One Tourna- 
ment scheduled during the year. 
Leewood Country Club in West- 
chester, one of the best known, is 
typical: beginners, duffers, hackers, 
professional golfers from every- 
where, a steady parade going to the 
tee, each to make his five shots, five 





chances to realize a dream. Only 
it’s so much more than a dream; 
it has become as firm a part of our 
American folklore as the knockout, 
the touchdown and the home run 
with the bases loaded. 

And why? 

Mario Alaia, a New Rochelle 
butcher in a faded blue and white 
polo shirt and an old gray cap, tried 
to explain: “It is such a small ball,” 
he said, “and such a skinny stick 
and such a little hole so far away. 
Why, even if you stand close to the 
cup and try to throw the ball in, it 
is very difficult. To me, that’s the 
excitement of the thing: the diffi- 
culty, the challenge of the difficulty.” 

The brilliant young psychologist 
didn’t want to be quoted, but he 
had a definite opinion about the 
hole in one. “In a general kind of 
way, I have a feeling it represents 
a displaced or substitute need for 
accomplishment,” he said. “You 
see, so many of us are saddled with 
frustration and disappointment in 
our lives and that’s why we build 
up this fantasy image we have of 
ourselves as being strong, powerful, 
successful—as a kind of compensa- 
tion. And getting a hole in one 
gives a person a tremendous sense 
of accomplishment, and seems to 
validate, to ‘prove,’ that this fantasy 
of ourselves is true.” 


ey 


. 
. 
* 
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It could have been a case his- 
tory for the psychologist, a story 
told by Larry Robinson, New York 
World Telegram and Sun Golf Edi- 
tor. “There was this bug guy, see, 
strictly a duffer. Couldn’t even beat 
his own wife. In fact, she’s.a top 
golfer around here, a real champ. 
And you know how it is. A duffer 
being married to a golf champ is 
like an Army private being hitched 
to a WAC colonel. Anyway, this 
dub gets up there with a big nine 


iron and hits the hell out of it. 
That ball went 100 feet past that 
tree down there and then bounced 
right back into the cup. You should 
have seen that guy. Boy, he really 
tied one on here at the bar. We had, 
to pour him into a cab. And, you 
know something, I'll bet that hole 
in one changed things in his house. 
You see, good as his wife is, she’s 
never hit a hole in one.” 

Watch them at the big Lee- 
wood tournament and you see 
them all. The effortless grace of a 
perfect hit, the shudder of huge 
clumps of earth taking off with the 


ball, the embarrassing plop into the 


‘ water trap. Half swings, 
‘s round-house swings, no 
two swings ever in the 
same groove, closed 
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stances, open stances, follow 
throughs, no follow throughs, 
smooth drives and jerky jabs finish- 
ing on the right foot, left foot, or 
somehow, both feet slightly in the 
air. Fancy matched golf clubs fol- 
lowed by an old one that seemed 
stuck together with scotch tape. And 
you can almost hear them talking to 
themselves: drop your left shoulder, 
hold right arm in close, head down, 
eyes on the ball, never get your 
hands through before the club head. 

And down below, far below, a 
big drop shot fronted by a guardian 
pond and framed by huge elms 
with a background of maples. A 
10-foot birdie circle, a flagpole 
stuck in the middle, and the rub 
of the green. The green that’s been 


rolled, sanded, fertilized, watered, 
spiked, mowed, clipped, almost 
manicured. The soft mocking green 
that can bite into a ball, grab it, 


slow it down, stop it, or else let it 
roll right into the hole. 

Long ago, humorist H. I. Phil- 
lips had this ready formula: 

“In making a hole in one, I stand 
with the feet fairly wide apart, and 
the weight evenly distributed on 
both heels. I use an interlocking 
grip, a three-quarter swing, a 35- 
cent ball and the regulation prayer.” 

Prayer, trajectory, contour, range, 
the weight of the wind, luck or skill? 

% 


’ 








“To tell you the truth,” said an 
honest golfer, “when I made my 
hole in one, I had had six highballs 
and I could hardly see the ball. . . .” 

C. C. Graves of New Haven, 
Connecticut, bought a set of clubs 
on Monday, took his first lesson on 
Tuesday, scored an ace on Wednes- 
day. Carl Sodi played the first game 
of his life at Plandome Golf Course 
and made an unhealthy 156 on a 
par 70 course, but one of them was 
a hole in one. Charles Calhoun, Sr., 
holed out on a course in Washing- 
ton, Georgia, and while everybody 
congratulated him, Calhoun, Jr., 
teed off, also got an ace. Even nine- 
year-old caddy Maurice Regimbal 
got one at the North Bay Club in 
Ontario. And there’s a Blue Jay 
mounted over the bar at the Hud- 
son River Country Club in Yon- 
kers, New York. A flying golf ball 
hit him, killed him, then dropped 
right down into the cup for a hole 
in one (the ball, not the bird). 

Luck or skill? 

“I’ve had three of them,” said 
Fred Wright, Leewood Champion- 

ship winner seven times 
since 1927, “and it’s luck, 
pure unadulterated luck. 

‘\. Talk to any pro who's 
@-~ holed out and he'll tell 
you he’s hit lots better 
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shots that never went in. Take 
Willie McFarland, one of the finest 
short hole golfers in the game, and 
yet he’s never aced more than three 
or four times. Why, even Bobby 
Jones didn’t make one until he was 
about ready to quit.” 

Yet you get somebody like Paul 
Anderson, three times New Jersey 
champ, who said, “Barring the 
ricochet or rebound shots that 
sometimes happen, a hole in one is 
pure skill.” 

Sam Snead, one of our country’s 
best, called 81-year-old Jim East of 
San Diego “the all-time expert in 
this exact science.” Playing with 
ancient clubs, including a 60-year- 
old putter, East made 120 aces, 
most of them on short courses. But 
25 of them were 100 yards or more, 
including a 190-hole in Balboa 
Park. East revealed his 
secret, “It’s just gravity.” 

Was it just gravity, 
when the professional 
“Nippy” Campbell said, 
immediately after hitting 
a ball, “Gentlemen, that’s 
going in,” and it did? Or 
when Mike Brady, an- 
other pro, hit three aces 
in one round at the Siasconset Coun- 
try Club on September 4, 1917? Or 
when Jamie Anderson, back in 
1878, made two aces to win the 
British Open at Prestwick? Or 
when former Massachusetts champ, 
Bill Blaney, needed an ace at the 
18th hole to set a new Brae Burn 
Country Club Course record in 
Boston—and made it? 

And how about 30-year-old Ar- 
thur Wall, Jr.? Besides a bunch of 
golf championships, he’s made 30 
aces in the past 12 years. “I go for 
the cup like any other player,” he 


said. “Only difference is, mine seem 
to go in oftener.” 

So what is it, luck or skill? 

And who wants to bet? 

Harry Gonder did. Some duffer 
holed out at the Beverly Shore 
Country Club in Michigan City 
back in 1939 and Harry said, 
“Phooey, anybody can make a hole 
in one if he keeps at it long 
enough.” It took 1,817 shots plus 
two handfuls of huge blisters to 
change Harry’s mind. Another pro 
golfer, Cyril Walker of Glenview, 
Illinois, put up $325 against a new 
automobile that he could make two 
aces within 24 hours. Number One 
came on his 805th try, but even after 
3,094 shots there was no Number 





Two. “The law of averages must 
have been repealed,” said Walker. 
What law of averages? Try to 
get 20,000 to one. That’s what 
Jack Doyle, New York’s unofficial 
betting commissioner once quoted. 
And the Ace High Club said it was 
closer to 38,000 to one. There was 
even a rubber company executive, 
E. C. Conlin, who handed out a 
lot of figures to prove that the odds 
were really 107,510 to one against 
an average player scoring an ace 
while playing 18 holes of golf a 
weekend for eight months a year. 
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The hole in one has 
been tragic to handfuls of 
people all over the coun- 
try, who wanted it so bad-“y 
ly that they'd palm the ball 
and drop it into the cup— 
and get caught. It’s a sport 
scandal that cari’t be meas- 
ured by headlines because 
it’s always handled hush- 
hush, but it can be meas- 
ured by personal shame. 

And for what? 

An Oregon golfer once won a 
free funeral for hitting a hole in 
one. Back in the Twenties, golf's 
Golden Age, acers were flooded 
with prizes: ginger ale, safety raz- 
ors, golf balls, shoes, tees, certifi- 
cates, statuettes. By the Thirties, a 
Washington golfer complained that 
all he got was a case of 3.2 beer and 
two pairs of shoes. 

But the hole in one is the tra- 
ditional champagne shot. Hit a 
hole in one and it’s free champagne 
for everybody, and you pay. It got 
so expensive that some golfers even 
insured themselves against it with 
Lloyds of London. 

Still, champagne or ginger ale, 
there are about 6,000 holes in one 
made in this country alone every 
year, about 16,000 all over the 
world. That’s the estimate of Larry 
Robinson. And he should know. 
The Hole-In-One Tournament is 
his baby. 

“It was Joe Val’s idea,” he said. 
“He’s the sports editor of the 
World-Telegram and Sun. We just 
dressed it up a little. Started with 
217 acers that first year and now 
we’ve got 6,500 in our files and 425 
new ones every year.” 

Golf pros gave the tournament 
the horse laugh that first year in 
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1932. They labeled it for what it 
was, a newspaper promotion stunt. 
Didn’t everybody know that a hole 
in one couldn’t be made to order, 
that it just happened? 

“Frankly, we didn’t have the 
faintest idea how it was gonna turn 
out,” said Robinson. “How could 
anybody know?” 

It was the tournament’s second 
year, a foggy, misty Monday morn- 
ing and you could barely see the 
green. They were all set to cancel 
it, but there was portly golf pro 
Jack Hagen waiting to hit, so they 
let him. First shot skidded way to 
the left. Second shot found the 
green. And the third, high and 
airborne, arched directly for the 
cup, denting the left edge of the 
turf rim and smacking straight in 
on the fly. 

That started the merry-go-round, 
a merry-go-round that followed the 
golf ball all over the world. 

The idea grew so big, one sports- 
writer even suggested it be held in 
Yankee Stadium because it was 
more hypnotizing than the six-day 
bike race. 

It must be. How else can you ex- 
plain people playing in the rain, 
complaining only because they 
hadn’t brought the right clubs? 
How else can you explain an emo- 
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tional appeal completely out of line 
with its mathematical chances? 
(Only six aces have been scored in 
the Telegram tourney since it was 
started.) How else can you explain 
people elsewhere in this country 
going through marshy lowlands, 
slag floors of quarries, chicken 
coops, knee-deep water and sandy, 
blind bunkers—just to hit a ball 
into a hole? They’re a special 
breed, these acers. 

“Personally, I don’t see it,” said 
Van Deren, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, attorney. “To me, this is just 
fun, just a lark. I’ve never taken 
any particular pride in my hole in 
one. It doesn’t mean anything. It 
was a surprise, a fluke. Most golfers 
can tell you the exact minute it 
happened, but I’m not even sure 
what year it was.” 

Richard Zelen of Port Chester, 
New York, had another angle. “It’s 
like those fish stories, everybody 
telling about the big one that got 
away. Then when you get one, 
when you really get one, you don’t 
believe it yourself. But you know 
what it’s really like? It’s like giving 
birth to twins, and I know. I’ve got 
twins. And I didn’t expect them 
either.” 

The group near Leewood’s out- 
door bar quieted when the older 
man spoke. He was about 65, thin, 
wiry, with a khaki-visored cap, a 
sharp golfer who had just won the 
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Metropolitan Father-and-Son 
Tournament. He was telling what 
an ace meant to him. He told it as 
a joke on himself but everybody 
knew it wasn’t really a joke. “I'd 
been playing for 45 years,” he told 
everybody, “and I never got the 
one big kick of my life. ’d never 
made a hole in one. So I told all my 
family and friends that when they 
buried me, they should put on my 
tombstone, “JOSEPH SCHIRMER. AT 
LAST A HOLE IN ONE...” 

The loudspeaker called more 
names and the crowd broke and 
filtered. The ones who didn’t do 
well hurried away quickly. Some of 
the others stayed and watched. One 
of the watchers was Frank Stanich, 
a middle-aged waiter in the Bronx. 

“You hear so much phony ba- 
loney about the hole in one,” he 
said. “You know what it means to 
me? To me it’s a bright, sunny 
Labor Day, 12 years ago, so sharp 
in my mind that I can still feel 
every shiver. Uphill 150 yards at 
Casino Park, Long Island, and after 
I hit the ball, honest I couldn’t see 
it. And then I hear my caddy yell- 
ing. Yelling and yelling and as long 
as I live till the day I die I'll al- 
ways hear him yelling, ‘It’s in. It’s 
in... The greatest thrill in the 
world, that’s what. it is, mister, and 
you can write it down just like I 
say—the greatest thrill’ in the 
world.” as 





@ THE TINY OLD Lapy who had just arrived at the little boy's house was 
seeing her grandson for the first time. “I’m your grandmother,” she told 
him, “on your father’s side.” 

“Well,” the boy retorted, “you're on the wrong side. I'll tell you that 
right now.” 


—Dorothy Hegle 
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The newborn flame (center) is 5.8-mil- wave, produced by the spark. Camera 
lionths of a second old. Circle surround- shutter was left open through the picture 
ing the burning hydrogen is a shock taking, so spark appears in all photos 


Now, in middle photo, having reached the stream. At maturity (see photo- 
age of 457-millionths of a second, flame graph, opposite page), it spreads to tur- 
leaves spark gap, and moves along in  bulent sides of the stream, and breaks up 


The Birth of a Flame 


® THE CAMERA seems to be omnipresent these days, snapping everything 
from royal christenings and Congressional probes to the birth of a flame. 

This event, certainly one of the speediest in photo history, took place at 
The Johns Hopkins University Applied Physics Lab, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. Officially, the birth was clocked from 5.8-millionths of a second to 
1,112-millionths. 

First, a team of scientists took two common, ordinary pins, etched them 
to a sharp point, placed them in a stream of hydrogen gas. A tiny spark 
was passed between, the gas ignited, and a film was exposed. Timing of 
the photos was accomplished with a special electronic device which can 
be set for intervals brief as one-millionth of a second. The photographs 
were made by Dr. H. Lowell Olsen, Robert B. Edmonson and Everett L. 
Gayhart in conjunction with combustion studies. 
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J. Donald Kingsley: 








Can He Bring Korea 
Out of Chaos? 


BY RALPH G. MARTIN 





He found homes for Europe’s 
lost humans; now he faces an 
even tougher job in the wake 
of the conflict in the Far East 


® you pRoBABLY never heard of 
him and yet he’s one of the world’s 
most important men. J. Donald 
Kingsley, once an advertising writ- 
er for peanut butter, today heads 
both IRO and UNKRA, two of the 
biggest jobs in the international al- 
phabet soup. IRO (International 
Refugee Organization) which re- 
settled a million refugees from the 
European scrap heap to a new hu- 
man dignity; UNKRA (United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency) which must convert bat- 
tered, beaten Korea into our first 
real democratic showcase. 

His IRO job, almost done, has 
been called the first successful sign- 
post toward world government; his 
second job, just beginning, can 
help shake the world’s balance 
from world war to peace. 

It’s an idea Kingsley has about 
Korea, an idea that you can’t re- 
construct a ruined country simply 
by fixing a lot of broken houses, that 
a cultural renaissance is just as fun- 





damental as fertilizer factories. 
Pour in dollars alone and he con- 
siders Korea a bottomless pit. But 
if we can reach into the country 
and grab at its spirit, pick out its 
best people and say to them, this is 
your land, what are your dreams 
for it, how can we help you? . . . not 
just food for the belly, but food for 
the mind . . . then we may create 
hope where there is no hope. Pour 
money and UN energy and Kings- 
ley into a program like that and 
then, maybe, UN can broadcast to 
a cynical world: “See what we're 
doing in Korea . . . we’re exporting 
something besides dollars . . . we’re 
exporting democracy.” 

That’s the formula: money, UN 
energy and Kingsley. And why 
Kingsley? Because here’s a rare man 
in our time—an idealistic professor 


who’s a top administrator and a 
practical politician, practical 


enough to sparkplug Truman’s 
fighting reelection campaign in 
1948. Here’s a 43-year-old econo- 
mist who writes textbooks yet can 
take a financial statement and see 
and feel and understand the human 
beings behind each living statistic. 

The last IRO boatload of living 
statistics is getting ready to leave. 
IRO is ready for the wrap-up after 
operating the biggest peacetime 
shipping fleet in history, the biggest 
housing program anywhere (/00,- 
000 people in 700 camps), the larg- 
est civilian mass transport agency 
in the world—moving a million 
people to 80 different countries 
within four years. Kingsley said this: 

“There is something about the 
faces of refugees boarding a ship 
for the final journey that takes your 
heart as if in a strong hand, and 
wrings it out. The whole horrible 


sordid history of our time is written 
in their faces, and so is the un- 
breakable spirit of mankind. 

“It’s a terrible thing,—a terrify- 
ing thing—to be responsible for the 
care, the future, the lives of other 
people, to know every day that the 
chances of many thousands of men, 
women and children for a decent 
life, at times for any life, depends on 
your own success or failure.” 

One of Kingsley’s staff says, “It’s 
a wonderful thing having a sensitive 
guy like him in a job like this, but 
it sure is hard on the sensitive guy.” 

And how did he get that way? 
How does a sensitive professor be- 
come a tough politician and still 
stay sensitive? 

“Not from me, he didn’t get it 
from me,” said Kingsley’s father, 
an impressive white-haired man, 
even bigger than his six-foot-one 
son. “The main thing Don ever got 
from me was his height. His moth- 
er, that’s who he got it from.” 

He remembered other things, this 
proud father who was himself once 
assistant Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Albany. He talked about 
Cambridge, New York, a small 
town near the Vermont border 
where Don was born, and the quiet, 
curly-haired boy who wouldn’t take 
any orders unless you explained 
why. “And did I tell you Don made 
the first radio we ever had in our 
house, and he was only 12?” What 
else? Syracuse University senior 
class president, football player, ho- 
siery salesman, Phi Beta Kappa. 

He still likes to make things with 
his hands. 

“Imagine having a husband who 
can hang a picture without banging 
his thumb,” said his lovely wife 
Ruth, “and at the same time is tall 
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enough to hang curtains.” He re- 
laxes by painting, she will tell you, 
“and he sells some of his work.” 

Kingsley reminisced in his big, 
rambling house in a suburb of Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

“Come to think of it,” he said, 
“I had what you'd call a perfectly 
planned career. First I majored in 
engineering, then pre-law, then 
journalism, then a lot of other 
things like political science. Look- 
ing back now, all those things 
added up to help me in what ’m 
doing. But at that. time, looking 
ahead, I didn’t know what I wanted 
to do. I even started a ‘Business 
Review in New York, but that 
wasn’t the year for a “Business Re- 
view’; that was 1929 when every- 
body jumped out of windows, al- 
most including me.” 

Kingsley jumped all right, but it 
was always up. It started with a 
teaching fellowship at the Max- 
well School of Political Science at 
Syracuse where he also wrote some 
technical books, “but they’re aw- 
fully dull,” he said, “damned if I 
can read them.” 

Next stop was a full professor- 
ship at Antioch College, teaching 
everything from Anthropology to 
American Principles. He never 
called the roll but his classes always 
bulged. Then came a Fellowship 
to the London School of Economics. 
During the war he headed a Re- 
search Bureau for the War Man- 
power Commission, then became 
deputy director in charge of three 
states to promote labor recruitment 
and enforce manpower regulations. 

Before he knew it he was deputy 
to Jimmy Byrnes which actually 
meant Kingsley was deputy Assist- 
ant President of the United States. 
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His next address was the White 
House—as Program Coordinator. 

Kingsley got his big job in July, 
1949. It took him out of the country 
and put him into the world. 

IRO was a going concern when 
he took over—only nobody knew 
where it was going. Every Chief of 
Mission had his private publicity 
staff and operated mostly on the 
charity approach, not how much we 
can do, but how little can we spend. 

Administrator Kingsley stream- 
lined it. Politician Kingsley got 100 
per cent backing of all 18 anes 
governments. Professor Ki 
personally researched the whole 
problem. And IRO Director Gen- 
eral Kingsley took his staff of 2,600 
people from 40 different nation- 
alities and welded them into the 
world’s most. successful demonstra- 
tion of international teamwork. 

“You know why,” said Don 
Pryor, who has been with him since 
the Washington days, “because he 
knows how to delegate authority. 
And when you come to him for a 
decision, you get it, and you get a 
lot of other angles you never even 
thought of.” 

“That Kingsley, he seems so quiet 
and on the shy side,” said a Brit- 
isher in IRO’s Geneva’s head- 
quarters, “but don’t let that fool 
you. There’s nothing soft about 
him. He won’t budge an inch on a 
question of principle.” 

The postwar world said a lot of 
dewy-eyed things about the pitiful 
human leftovers of the concentra- 
tion camps, but when it came down 
to cases they only wanted muscle 
boys, healthy male laborers. And no 
wives and children, please. 

That was the Hard Core—the 
old, the crippled, the sick. So Kings- 
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ley traveled from one country to 
another, a super-salesman selling 
the dispossessed of the world. How 
can you sell 50 blind people who 
must even learn a new language? 
But Norway took them. Countries 
shivered when Kingsley suggested 
150 TB’s and their families—TB’s 
who might die, families who might 
become public charges. But Section 
said, give them to us. And Israel 
said, we will take all our people, the 
sick, the crippled, send them all. 
After that it was like a snowball. 
Kingsley would go to a country and 
say, see what these other countries 
are doing, now what will you do? 
But they really cracked the problem 
when Kingsley brought in the 
Voluntary Agencies. The United 
States alone took 6,000 old people. 
That cleaned up, Kingsley picked 
out another detail, the Forgotten 
Elite, the 50,000 professional peo- 
ple. Up to then a doctor’s best 
chance to emigrate was to go out as 
a ditchdigger. The nomists, 
lawyers, prima ballerinas had no 
better luck. Kingsley had all 4,000 
doctors examined by a special 
board, then ordered a medical reg- 
ister with their complete back- 
grounds. He had similar exhaustive 
dossiers made for the rest and sent 
six special representatives all over 
the world saying over and over 
again: an appendicitis operation is 
the same in Paris as it is in Peru 
and so is a bridge, and a symphony. 
The brains sold. A Balkan en- 
gineer reorganized the glass indus- 
try of Ceylon. Fifty DP doctors still 
work overtime in Pakistan. A 
Latvian heads Argentina’s new 
school in Geophysics. An Estonian 
redesigned a Canadian cheese fac- 
tory and one of the leading vaude- 


ville acts in Caracas is a Yugoslav 
DP who taught his dog to sing 
“Lili Marlene.” 

Unaccompanied DP children 
sold themselves even more easily. 
The Kingsleys adopted two of 
them, a brother and sister: five- 
year-old Christine and handsome 
eight-year-old Peter. 

IRO’s goodbye doesn’t kiss off 
the refugee problem. There are still 
an estimated 50 million more all 
over the world, none of them ever 
under IRO jurisdiction. Germany 
and Austria alone have 12 million 
Volksdeutsche plus the steady pour 
of refugees from east to west. 

And there is the surplus popula- 
tion of Europe. Three million un- 
employed in Italy, two more million 
in Germany, Austria, Netherlands 
and the rest of Europe—and they 
soak up ECA aid like a blotter. 
Kingsley’s answer to both problems 
is Mass Migration, a new interna- 
tional authority to take over the 
ships and know-how of IRO and 
move 500,000 people a year to Aus- 
tralia, Latin America, Canada. And 
a big part of the cost—an estimated 
$276 per person—could be repaid 
by the immigrants themselves with- 
in a few years of resettlement. 

It isn’t only possible; it’s already 
working. On a reimbursable basis, 
IRO has already started moving 
non-refugees to interested coun- 
tries. About 3,000 Germans from 
Berlin alone—technicians in hydro- 
electrics and railroads—have al- 
ready left for Australia. 

It’s a big idea that can change 
the whole economic picture of Eu- 
rope, and US Congress has voted 
10 million dollars to start it rolling. 
Kingsley has planned the Mass Mi- 
gration job in detail, but he doesn’t 
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want it. UNKRA alone is a big 
enough job for any man. 

How can you rebuild the body 
and soul of a country while there’s 
a war on? How can you bring in 
any supplies when the only big port 
barely supplies the,Army? How can 
you stop graft and corruption when 
the average civil servant makes only 
three dollars a month, plus free 
rice? How do you answer a leading 
Korean woman educator who said 
bitterly, “If I am ever reborn, I do 
not want to be reborn in Korea.” 

How do you make a democratic 
showcase out of a country where 60 
per cent of all homes don’t exist 
anymore, where one town of 35,000 
now has only one single wall stand- 
ing, where 200,000 refugees crowd 
the Pusan area and 35 per cent of 
all industry is rubble? 

A British newspaper recently 
screamed this headline: 

J. DONALD ‘KINGSLEY IS BEING 
DAMN TIGHT-FISTED 

It was a long editorial but it for- 
got to mention that there was a war 
still on, that except for seven mil- 
lion in cash, the rest of the 220 mil- 
lion budget was only in pledges. 

But Kingsley isn’t waiting for 
either peace or money. He invited 
30 top non-governmental Koreans 
to talk to him during a recent trip 
there. The 30 came, polite but skep- 
tical. Kingsley stuck close to facts, 
asked simply, “Tell me what you 
really need.” 

One after another, they stood up 
and told him their dreams for Ko- 
rea. Mrs. Sin Duk Whang said here 
was a chance to start a whole new 
educational system from scratch, 
because up to now even the text- 
books had been in Japanese. Young 
Chin Oh said how about making 
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movies to explain the country’s 
problems to the people who can’t 
read. We need newsprint and print- 
ing equipment, said Tong Choon 
Kim, because you can’t have dem- 
ocracy without newspapers. We 
need hospitals, we need doctors, we 
need legs for the legless, said Jai 
Yoo Choi. And let’s not forget a 
cultural center, said Hi Dong Koh, 
let’s not forget our crafts and our 
music and our spirit. 

Kingsley listened for three hours 
in this hot, crowded, exciting room. 
He had taken no notes, but he had 
an answer for each of them. No big 
words, no pussyfooting. Certain 
things he could do now, and would. 
Others would have to wait. 

That meeting hits at the core of 
Kingsley’s planning. Bring in money 
and UN technicians, but first get 
the Koreans themselves excited and 
integrated into everything. Instead 
of a dole, maybe start a vast CCC- 
type project to hire young Koreans 
to help build their own new world. 
Instead of just vocational schools, 
train Koreans on how to conduct 
their own schools. Instead of UN 
architects, how about a contest for 
Korean architects to make some 
new home designs to utilize a maxi- 
mum of native materials. Not just 
hospitals, but also a teaching hos- 
pital. And how about picking their 
best musicians and entertainers and 
maybe even sending their symphony 
orchestra on world tour to show 
that these aren’t small huddled 
gooks—these are human beings. 

Kingsley reported to his Senior 
Staff on his return to Geneva. They 
scribbled notes; each one knew 
which part of the problem was his. 

“And we better get an expert 
down there in peat production,” 
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Kingsley said. “There’s an awful lot 
of peat in that country and if we 
can get at it cheaply, we won’t have 
to import coal and oil. And coastal 
vessels for shipping, we ought to put 
four or five million into that right 
away. That’s vital. Until the war 
ends we can use some of the small 
southern ports. I’ve talked to 
Ridgway and it’s OK for us to 
bring in stuff to set up a cement 
factory. We’ll need it to fix up their 
irrigation system. I saw one of their 
textile factories but it was going 
half speed because they don’t have 
enough power. And the others need 
more spindles and cotton. We’ve 
hired Prince Vivat, that Thailand 
finance expert and he’s down there 
now sweating on the inflation prob- 
lem. And there’s a refrigeration spe- 
cialist to see what can be done 


about exporting their fish. 


” 


“Now there’s lots more. . . 

There was a flood of pointed 
questions and general discussion, 
and then Kingsley brought up the 
question of 100,000 orphans. He 
told how people there stuck these 
kids into any kind of building they 
could grab, that nobody there had 
an organized program. And the 
children needed everything, from 
shoes to education to a tracing pro- 
gram to find out who their parents 
were. “And you: know how it was 
in IRO,” Kingsley told his staff. 
“The sooner we start the more suc- 
cess we'll have.” 


NON-PARTISAN 


As his staff filed out, Kingsley 
was already back at work at his 
small battered desk in the corner 
of the room. The walls were cov- 
ered with huge maps, and for 
Kingsley each map stared at him 
with a million faces. 

You remembered something he 
had once said: 

“ . . Then you think of the 
camps, and of the thousands upon 
thousands of men, women and 
children waiting, waiting, waiting— 
living from day to day in the hope 
that they too, will be able to make 
this journey before it is too late, 
before we quit. ... No matter what 
you do, you know that you will fail 
for some and you wonder what 
kind of men and women they will 
turn out to be, and you think what 
they might have been—and at that 
point, it’s best to bury yourself in 
work.” 

There were no people in the 
room, but the room was full of 
their voices, postcards from the 
hearts of the world—the ones for 
whom he had not failed. And one 
of them writing thankfully, quoted, 
“T expect to pass through this world 
but once. Any good therefore that 
I can do or any kindness that I can 
show to my fellow creature, let me 
do it now. Let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again... .” 

That not only could be Kings- 
ley—it is. se 





@ ON THE DAY that General MacArthur came to Boston, the following notice 
appeared on the editorial blackboard of the Atlantic Magazine: 

The office will close at one p.m. Wednesday 

for the convenience of those who wish to see, 


or avoid seeing, General MacArthur. 


—Ernest Maass 
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The Get in Gettelman 


® BECAUSE THERE'S stiff competi- 
tion for tavern walls in Milwaukee, 
a small brewer has come up with 
a cute advertising stunt. 


The Gettelman Brewing Co. 


found that all choice ad space was 
taken—leaving only walls that were 
broken up by windows, drainpipes 


and cluttered yards. So it commis- 
sioned an artist named Elton Grafft 
to make its uninhibited trademark, 
“Fritzie,” at home in cramped 
quarters. 

Fritzie proved a Pied Piper for 
beer drinkers, and now all the tav- 


erns are clamoring for his services. 
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The Man Who Rings 
40 Million Doorbells 


BY ANDREW HECHT 


Don’t sneer; chances are he’s sharing in a $7 billion business 


® tro MANY AMERICANS, the lowest 
form of human existence is the 
“peddler,” the door-to-door sales- 
man. Frequently they pity the guy 
for having to make a living in this 
manner—just as often they treat 
him with suspicion. 

If you share these ill-founded 
sentiments, it’s time for you to 
revise them. Far from being the 
nearest thing to a bum, the door- 
to-door dealer is usually a repu- 
table and prosperous businessman. 
Chances are that he makes not less 
than $5,000 and sometimes up to 
$30,000 a year representing one of 
the 6,000 well-rated firms who dis- 
tribute their products through “di- 
rect selling,” chalking up sales at 
the rate of seven billion dollars 
annually. 

He may be selling household 
equipment (Wear-Ever aluminum, 
Electrolux vacuum cleaners, Fuller 
brushes), Realsilk hosiery, silver- 
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ware, groceries, magazine subscrip- 
tions, cosmetics, plants, encyclo- 
pedias (all the way down from the 
sedate “Britannica”) or any one 
of a dozen other items successfully 
marketed from door-to-door. 

He is the mainspring of this 
fabulous business that employs 
more than a million people, and 
as human values go he, or she, 
must be the possessor of such prized 
qualities as self-confidence, bound- 
less energy, perseverance, a pleas- 
ing personality and sufficient psy- 
chological insight to sweep even 
you off your feet. 

Herbert Yale Todd has been a 
Fuller brush man for 15 years. As 
his middle name indicates, he is a 
descendant of Elihu Yale, the 
founder of Yale University. A year 
ago he moved to New York City, 
and although working in a new 
territory, he made about $10,000 
the first 12 months. He bought a 





house in the Bronx for $12,500, he 
has a car and a bank account, is 
a well-educated, cultured gentle- 
man who likes music and has a fine 
sense of humor. 

“TI am in door-to-door selling be- 
cause I like it,” says Mr. Todd, 
“although I nearly quit the very 
first day, when a woman almost 
threw a book end at me. She also 


had a vicious dog.” 
“On my next call, in a fine-look- 
ing house, the lady told me very 


emphatically: ‘I don’t need any- 
thing. I don’t want your free sam- 
ple, and I don’t want you to come 
back!” 

“*That’s all right, madam,’ I 
replied, ‘even the Lord can’t get 
into every home.’ 

“That stopped her cold in her 
tracks. I didn’t know it then, but 
I was talking to a minister’s wife. 
She invited me in and bought a 
couple of brushes.” 

There are tricks to getting inside 
a home, which is the salesman’s 
greatest problem. First, he'll ob- 
serve on which side the door is 
hinged, so he can place his bag 
right next to where it will open. This 
will help him make a smooth en- 
trance when the opportunity comes. 
Then he’ll drape his face in a pleas- 
ant smile before ringing the bell. 


Never will he literally put his 
“foot in the door”—not unless he 
wants to lose the sale. According 
to Walter Dietz, president of Elec- 
trolux Corporation, who himself 
started as a canvasser, this is what 
he does: “He will ring the bell, 
and when the door is opened he 
will take off his hat, say ‘Good 
morning’ as pleasantly as he can 
and take two steps backward. That, 
more than anything else, proves to 
the woman in the house that he 
is not trying to crash the gate or 
force his way in.” 

Fuller, Stanley Home Products, 
Avon cosmetics and many other 
firms found that a gift or free 
sample works wonders as a “door 
opener.” Purpose of the gift is, of 
course, to get the salesman inside 
the house, which is where he wants 
to be to demonstrate his wares. 

“We don’t simply hand over the 
free gift,” says Mr. Todd. “We 
show the housewife a printed card 
with several gifts and ask her to 
select one. When she has made 
her choice, we tell her, ‘T’ll just 
step in and leave it with you.’ 
While saying so, we pick up our 
sample case and start moving. 

“That free gift is, of course, at 
the very bottom of our case. We 
must unpack everything to get to 
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it. This gives us an opportunity to 
spread out our samples, and chances 
are that the customer will see some- 
thing she wants.” 

Fred Steinhardt, another Fuller 
brush man, has covered the same 
district in the East Bronx for 21 
years, for the past 11 driving in 
daily—in one of his two cars—from 
his home on Long Island. 

“There’s really no secret to suc- 
cessful door-to-door selling, or any 
kind of salesmanship,” he says. 
“Bring a good product, work hard 
to see a lot of people, and the law 
of averages will take care of the 
rest for you. I make 200 demon- 
strations a week and more than 125 
sales and deliveries.” 

Quite a few of the 7,000 Elec- 
trolux salesmen make substantial 
money, based on an approximately 
$25 commission per vacuum cleaner 
sold. During a sales contest last 
October, each of 158 men sold 
more than 100 cleaners, thus join- 
ing the ranks of the 400 “Gold Ele- 
phant Men” who wear this emblem 
to show that they have sold more 
than 100 cleaners in a month’s 
time. While they are the excep- 
tions, men earning $10,000 a year 
are quite common. The all-time 
high was $26,000 a year, and one 
man succeeded—but only once—in 
selling 250 cleaners in a month. 

These earnings are high, but 
even higher claims are made for 
some of the men who sell sterling 
silverware from door-to-door. A 
few salesmen of the Westmoreland 
silver line (a division of Wear-Ever 
aluminum) are said to make around 
$30,000 a year. Stanley Home 
Products, manufacturers of brushes 
and household chemicals, say that 
several of their husband-wife teams 
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earn as much as $2,000 a month. 

The average salesman, of course, 
stays far below these marks. Still, 
most firms in the business figure 
that unless a man, or woman, can 
earn a minimum of $1.75 an hour, 
he won’t stay with the job. 

i , that is just what hap- 
pens to thousands of would-be 
salespeople every year. Door-to- 
door selling has a tremendous turn- 
over in manpower. For instance, 
Avon cosmetics say, “We’re lucky 
if we have only a 100 per cent 
annual turnover of salesmen,” and 
Fashion Frocks, Inc., uses about 
100,000 saleswomen each season, 
many of whom make a few at- 
tempts at selling, then drop out. 

Most of these people just can 
not muster the necessary energy to 
put in a day’s solid work if there’s 
nobody around to supervise them. 

The latest “gimmick” of direct 
selling is the “sales party”—perhaps 
the most fantastic method of sell- 
ing ever conceived. If it weren’t 
a reality, and extremely successful 
in its field, it would seem unbeliev- 
able that major manufacturing 
companies should base their very 
existence on it. To mention one 
such company, the Stanley Home 
Products sold last year $90 million 
worth of brushes, cleaners and cos- 
metics through the party plan—90 
per cent of their output. 

A salesman persuades a house- 
wife to invite her friends to a 
“Stanley Home party.” For doing 
this, she gets a present consisting 
of a mop set, a relish dish, a bridge 
table cover or some other one of a 
score of “party dividends.” 

At the party, Stanley products 
are displayed and orders for them 
are taken. Depending upon the 
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amount of orders the party yields, 
the hostess earns further “divi- 
dends”—for sales up to $50 a prize 
worth about $2 wholesale, for sales 
over $160 a prize costing up to $5. 
The hostess also gets an extra prize 
for every one of her guests who can 
be ded to give a similar party 
at ie own home. 

Purpose of the party is, of course, 
to save the salesman’s time by en- 
abling him to demonstrate his 
wares to a receptive audience of 
10 or 20 women under favorable 
conditions. 

Each Stanley dealer runs from 
5 to 10 parties a week. On any 
day of the week there will be 
10,000 Stanley parties throughout 
the United States, with an atten- 
dance of at least 100,000 women. 

Inventors of the sales party were 
the Wear-Ever aluminum people 
with their “cooking parties,” which 
remain the most elaborate parties. 

Wear-Ever will furnish a com- 
plete dinner from soup to nuts for 
four to eight couples invited by a 
housewife. The gimmick is to have 
the salesman and an assistant pre- 
pare the meal in bie cae ste 
and pans, right in the house. Then, 
just before the meal is served, the 
guests are invited into the kitchen 
to see a demonstration. The host- 
ess is promised that no high-pres- 
sure salesmanship will be applied 
to her guests, and this promise is 
kept religiously. The salesman will 
go even farther—he won't attempt 
to sell kitchenware, he will sell 
“health,” stressing the methods used 
in preparing the meal. In spite of 
this, of course, the purpose of the 
party is to line up new prospects 
and to eliminate “cold canvassing.” 

Still other gimmicks push the 


sales of groceries. Jewel Tea, 
Grand Union, Watkins and many 
smaller organizations operate about 
8,000 trucks making some 62 mil- 
lion calls at homes annually. To 
keep doors open to their salesmen, 
they make liberal use of premiums 
and coupons. Even before she has 
made her first purchase, the house- 
wife is given a valuable premium, 
an expensive pressure cooker, 
toaster or grill. She can then 
“work off” the price of the pre- 
mium by consistently purchasing 
her groceries from the same sales- 
man who calls every two weeks. 

Free samples, party dividends, 
prizes, commissions—they all come 
out of the salesman’s pocket. The 
vegetable brush, sample lipstick or 
pack of razor blades he hands you 
cost him anywhere from two to five 
cents, and he even pays for the 
catalogs he distributes. The aver- 
age Avon cosmetics or Fuller brush 
dealer will hand out hundreds of 
gifts a month, at a cost of $8 to 
$15 to himself. Fuller brush men 
use millions of free gifts every 
month, buying them from the com- 
pany at cost. 

The reason for this arrangement 
is that most door-to-door salesmen 
are independent dealers, not em- 
ployees of the companies whose 
products they sell. buy at 
wholesale, pay for their own selling 
expenses, and theoretically are free 
to mark up their prices to suit 
themselves. In practice, they usu- 
ally follow the retail prices “sug- 
gested” by the company, allowing 
a markup of 35 to 50 per cent. 

The phenomenal success of the 
“direct selling” organizations at- 
tracted scores of unethical outfits 
and shady individuals to this field. 
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Their prices are usually exorbitant, 
their goods shoddy compared to 
their samples, and their order 
blanks carry yards of “fine print” 
through which the customer may 
sign away his salary, or obligate 
himself to accept anything they 
want to send him. 

“These people constitute a seri- 
ous menace,’ says Edward L. 
Greene, general manager of the 
National Better Business Bureau, 
“but our chief problem is_ the 
phony solicitor who collects a de- 
posit, gives a worthless receipt, and 
is never heard from again. 

“To protect yourself, you should: 
1. Know that you are being offered 
the products of a reputable com- 
pany. 2. Make sure that the agent 
you deal with is an accredited 
representative of that company. 
3. If in any doubt, call your local 
Better Business Bureau or Chamber 
of Commerce for advice.” 


BETTER OFF DEAD 


What the legitimate companies 
dread is any further spread of the 
“Green River ordinances,” named 
after Green River, Wyoming, which 
passed a local law many years ago 
flatly prohibiting door-to-door sell- 
ing. About 400 towns, mostly small 
ones, followed suit and one of 
them, Alexandria, Louisiana, was 
upheld by the Supreme Court only 
last June in its case against a mag- 
azine salesman caught soliciting 
subscriptions. 

But even if harassed by the po- 
lice, these indomitable men of 
the open road keep going after 
business. Joseph Blum, now presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Home 
Equipment Corporation of New 
York, gleefully tells of the time he 
was arrested in a small New Jersey 
town for selling without a license: 
“It wasn’t such a raw deal, after 
all. While in jail, I sold the sheriff's 
wife a couple of rugs.” ae 





@ Lite Freppie’s pet turtle was easily his greatest interest in life. Day 
after day, he would stand by the side of the little tank and play with 


the turtle, which he named Bosco. 


But one day Freddie came to the tank and found Bosco lying on his 
back, his feet stiff and motionless. The boy was hysterical with grief, so 
much so that his father was called home from work. 

“Bosco’s dead, Daddy!” sobbed the boy. “Bosco’s dead!” 

“I know, I know,” the father said, soothingly. “And, Freddie, we're 
going to give him a wonderful funeral.” 


“A funeral?” 


“Yes, but we'll call it a party in Bosco’s honor,” went on his father. 
“You'll have all your little boy and girl friends over and we'll play games. 
And then your mother will serve ice cream and cake. We'll all havé a 
lot of fun, because that’s the way Bosco would want it.” 

Little Freddie's eyes shone as he began to comprehend the joyful event. 


Just then, he looked down at Bosco. 


“Daddy, look!” he cried. “Bosco moved.” And sure enough, Bosco’s legs 
were churning as he righted himself and scampered about the tank. 
Freddie watched him for a few seconds, deep in thought. Then he looked 


up at his father. 


“Daddy,” he said. “Let’s kill him!” 





—Joseph H. Wilkens 
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BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. Why are color-blind drivers able to recognize traffic signals? 

Red and green are the very colors most color-blind persons 
4 can’t recognize, but oddly enough, color-blind drivers are no 
hazard to life and limb—if they are, at any rate, it’s not because 
x of their affliction. The reason is that traffic lights, fortunately, 
are not pure green and pure red: the green contains a little 
blue, the red, a little yellow, and color-blindness to these colors 
is rare. Although standard tests show that between four and ten per cent 
of all male drivers are color-blind, fewer than ten in one billion are unable 
to distinguish between traffic signals, according to the American Opto- 

metrical Association. (Color-blindness in women is negligible.) 


- How many threats against his life does President Truman receive in 
a year? 

Last (fiscal) year, according to U. E. Baughman, chief of the Secret 
Service, government agents questioned 3,629 persons about threatening 
letters and telephone calls they made to the White House. Eighty-five 
were arrested, including seven in connection with the assassination attempt 
at Blair House, November 1, 1950. This represents an increase of 100 
per cent since the Korean war started. But, says Baughman, the increase 
is “natural” in a time of world unrest; more people are emotionally dis- 
turbed and more of them write letters. President Truman has been 
receiving an average of 1,000 crank letters a month, but most crack-pots, 
according to the Secret Service chief, have no intention of carrying out 
their threats. 


. Can apes talk? 


They can but why they don’t is a mystery. Dr. Keith J. Hayes, 
of the Yerkes Laboratory in Florida, has trained a four-year-old 
chimp named “Viki” to pronounce three words clearly and use 
them properly: “mama,” “papa” and “cup.” Apes have all the 
speech mechanisms that man has, including the speech-area in 

_ the brain. And up to three or four years, according to psy- 
chological tests, they're as intelligent as humans of the same age. Yet science 
has been unable to discover what factor, present in man, is lacking in 
apes and accounts for their natural speechlessness. 


- Do electric eels really generate electricity? 

They put out a charge powerful enough to knock down a horse, report 
the naturalists. Experiments have shown that a three-foot electric eel 
gives off between 450 and 600 volts and about 1000 watts. This eel, which 
lives in the Amazon and Orinoco Rivers, feeds and defends itself by 
electrifying other fish and stunning them. 
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JINX: 


Too Good 
To Be 
True irl 


® now, at 33, she’s gone and written a 
book. 

That fabulously pretty, pretty Eugenia 
Lincoln Falkenberg, of the breezy, all- 
American look—having been a baby in Bar- 
celona, swimming champ in Chile, most 
clicked cover girl in the USA, first Miss 
Rheingold, movie starlet, darling of the 
GI’s in the CBI theater, co-star with hus- 
band Tex McCrary on TV and radio (with 
a staff of 22 yeasty young people, all under 
30), and a veritable 20th century lady 
Horatio Alger—is now an authoress. 

Her new autobiography* burbles along, 
breathless, and studded with exclamation 
points in the best “Gee-whiz-how-did-this- 
ever-happen-to-me” style. Good friend Ber- 
nard Baruch (“He’s so famous!”) intro- 
duces it: “Through it all there is a naivete 
and sincerity . . . Nicest part is ‘and so they 
were married and lived happily ever after.’ ” 

Says Poopidoo (Tex’s nickname for her) : 
“When people ask me to what do I attrib- 
ute my success I always say Spanish and 
tennis . . . Spanish gave me lots to say to 
the Pope when I had an audience with 
him.” 

For pictures from Jinx’s private picture 
album, and her story told in her own cap- 
tions, read on, and be—gee whiz—amazed. 
*Hi-Jinz, Duell, Sloan & Pearce CONTINUED 
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I couldn’t sing or dance 
but I did both in pictures 


My friend Paulette says 
I’m a symbol of organized 
energy, that I use it like 
exercising a muscle 
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My first outdoor poster—as the first Miss Rheingold 
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CAIRO: I’m washing my feet before 
going into the sacred Blue Mosque .. . 
Had my fortune told there, and the old 
man said “You will forget your misun- 
derstanding and you will get married.” 
At the very sound of the word married, 


my eyes filled with tears . . . then felt 
my eyes being pulled to Tex. For the 


first time since we'd been in Cairo, our 
eyes met. His bored right through to 
my heart and my breathing stopped. It 
was decided then in Cairo—in Decem- 
ber, 1944—that on the very next day 
we saw each other, I would become 
Mrs. McCrary . . . a title for which I 


had waited five years. 
} CONTINUED 
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No cover girl she—after day of boating 


IT HAD TO RAIN on my wedding 
day in New York. There, dripping wet, 
stood my Lt. Colonel, with a patch 
over his eye. It was covering frostbite— 
well, from the frost. It had been six 
months since Cairo. Was all this a 
hectic, frantic mistake? I had the fear 


Flying the Hump into China on tour 


that must torment every girl on her 
wedding day. Then, dressing, I realized 
I had no hat, so we had to make one 
out of fresh pink and white carnations. 
With Tex and Mickey (my mother) I 
left for Judge Pecora’s apartment. We 
were married in his living room. 


My brother Bob (left) came up all the way to New York from Texas as a surprise 
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Sa ad ‘Bae 


In Rome—“You’re too happy, Jinx. 


The gods won’t allow it,” said 


Doris Duke 
CONTINUED 
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Billion-dollar quartet, on our TV prevue show. Fred Waring directed, and the 
singers were (1. to r.) the Messrs. Ohrbach, O’Dwyer, Gimbel and Straus (Macy’s) 


Mr. Baruch was among those who encouraged us to marry 


OUR NEW CAREER started with an item in a N.Y. 
Daily News column: “Jinx and her new husband 
would make a perfect pair for another Mr. and Mrs. 
radio program.” When we'd moved into our house in 
Manhasset, the first things we bought were a double 
bed and a double desk. “What will I do with the 
desk?” I asked Tex. It violated all my ideas about 
professional retirement after marriage. I didn’t re- 
member that Tex had once said he wouldn’t marry a 
woman who wouldn’t work and wouldn’t stay married 
to one who quit. Now I can’t imagine having a day off. 
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I feel good in Claire McCardellish clothes; Tex is absolutely plaid-crazy. Us with 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. I still star-gaze at all the celebrities 


I shall never forget that famous election night when Truman won and Dewey lost 
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Mary Martin and I are so much alike. We’ve had many wonderful times together 


Kevin McCrary, born Friday the 13th. As Tex likes to see me, with no makeup 


Pie 
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Our firstborn, Paddy, works at his first commercial venture 


THE PACE WE'VE SET as the team 
of Tex and Jinx will never slacken. 
Even if Tex goes back into the Air 
Force our contract states that I am to 
carry on alone. Sitting in the French 
Grill one day I was overcome with the 
thought of being separated. If only I 
had a little girl! I mentioned it, oh, 
quite casually. Said Tex: “You'll have 
to make an appointment, Poopidoo.” 
I wouldn’t give up a minute of our 
life—I might miss something! 





We're even busy en route to work 
ae 
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Armour’s House of 
Know-How 


BY CLIVE HOWARD 


® In Cuicaco, on a Sunday morn- 
ing in 1891, the young pastor of 
Plymouth Mission, a church in the 
then fashionable South Side, gave 
a sermon on a subject far away 
from orthodox preaching. For that 
morning the Reverend Frank Gun- 
saulus chose as his subject, “What I 
would do if I had a million dol- 
lars.” 

“If I had a million dollars,” 
Gunsaulus told his congregation, 
which consisted of some of the city’s 
wealthiest families, “I would build 
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a new kind of educational institu- 
tion. Its teachers would be the best 
scientists I could find. It would 
graduate—not young men and 
women highly skilled in Latin and 
Greek—but the scientists who will 
build the new world.” 

The sermon brought results 
which may last for all time, for 
when the services ended, one mem- 
ber of the congregation came for- 
ward. He was Philip Armour, a. 
member of the famous meat-pack- 
ing family. 











“Give me five years of your life,” 
Armour told the minister, “and [ll 
see that you get all the money you 
need.” 

Thus were started two great in- 
stitutions which have helped change 
the whole course of history. One is 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
to which the Reverend Gunsaulus 
gave—not five—but 25 years of his 
life as its first president. The insti- 
tute for over 50 years has been the 
incubator for some of the nation’s 
top scientists. The other—an almost 
accidental outgrowth of the min- 
ister’s idea—is the Armour Re- 
search Foundation. Both are under 
the direction of their tall, soft-spo- 
ken president, Dr. Henry T. Heald. 
The Foundation is the strong right 
scientific arm of the American busi- 
ness man, big or small. Its staff of 
650 scientists and its $3,500,000 
worth of equipment stand ready to 
solve the problems that often result 
in bigger profits for the businessman 
and better living for the average 
American. 

And these problems are as varied 
as they are unpredictable. Some 
may take a year or longer to solve 
and cost the client several hundred 
thousand dollars. The answers to 
others can be found in a few days 
and may cost a negligible amount. 

A Chicago manufacturer of 
phonograph needles—one of Amer- 
ica’s smallest industries—had a 
serious problem. The only known 
way of making needles out of a 
metal mold resulted in losses from 
imperfect points. Some needles 
broke even before they were put into 
use. Could the Armour people find 
a new method of making the needles 
—one that would eliminate losses? 
In a few weeks the scientists had the 





answer—a brand new way of mak- 
ing needles that were virtually fool- 
proof. The new method now is the 
manufacturer's own secret, for all 
the discoveries Armour scientists 
make—and even the patents—go to 
the commercial sponsor. The whole 
project cost the Chicago man less 
than $1,200. 

One of the shortest Foundation 
projects resulted when the Diamond 
Match Company asked Armour to 
test the old wives’ tale that burning 
wooden matches will eliminate 
household odors. It turned out the 
housewives were right. In one test 
a room was saturated with the 
chemical tertiary butyl, which imi- 
tates exactly the odor of an angry 
skunk. Yet five lighted wooden 
matches completely masked the 
odor for five minutes. 

Far more costly and time-con- 
suming was the special research Ar- 
mour carried on for one of the 
largest companies in its field—the 
Blockson Chemical Company. As a 
by-product of making phosphate 
chemicals, the company had on its 
hands tons of sodium fluoscilicate, 
which looks like common table salt. 
The chemical was apparently use- 
less. 

Armour scientists put the by- 
product through hundreds of tests 
and then made an amazing discov- 
ery—sodium fluoscilicate was a 
deadly repellent to warehouse rats 
which every year ruin a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of stored foods. Although 
not commercially marketed yet, the 
Armour people believe the chemical 
can be coated on the outer surface 
of cardboard cartons or even mixed 
in with the paperboard itself at the 
time it is made. 

Such problems as these built the 
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reputation of the Armour Founda- 
tion. Today, its headquarters fill 
up 11 buildings scattered all over 
Chicago’s South Side. They contain 
a fantastic assortment of equip- 
ment that would delight even the 
most avid among Buck Rogers 
devotees. One building holds a 
press that can apply a million-and- 
a-half-pound squeeze to a square 
inch of material. By applying 140,- 
000 pounds of pressure with this 
machine, Armour scientists have 
discovered that certain bacteria can 
be killed. In one corner of another 
building, a dismounted automobile 
engine runs day and night while 
scientists test the quality of trans- 
mission oil sold at filling stations for 
a group of Pennsylvania motor oil 
producers. A mobile laboratory 
contains a ton and a half of elec- 
tronic instruments and will show— 
with mathematical exactitude— 
the amount of strain on the parts 
of a big gun when it is fired. Thus 
Army ordnance experts will know 
what parts of the gun must be built 
more sturdily. A delicate balance 
for weighing tiny amounts of ma- 
terial can weigh the dot made by a 
pencil; another item of equipment 
can measure the amount of surface 
scraped off the human tooth by a 
toothbrush. A microtone in one 
laboratory can slice a penny into 
10,000 circular segments. 

Mostly, the men and women who 
man the equipment are young—in 
their early 30’s. They go at each 
new project with all the nt 
drive of a football team headed for 
a winning touchdown in the closing 
minutes of play. “Scientific achieve- 
ment,” says the young director of 
research for the Foundation, Doc- 
tor Haldon F. Leedy, “isn’t a static 
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business. We must run fast to stay 
where we are. To move ahead we 
must run still faster.” 

Often, their speedy pace has car- 
ried the Armour scientists 10 or 20 
years out ahead of the rest of civili- 
zation. Just recently, for instance, 
one group put to a test some new 
ideas of brickwall construction. The 
result is a wall that looks like any 
other. But under tremendous pres- 
sure—an atomic blast, for instance 
—it bends and snaps back into 
shape with the comparable resil- 
iency of a rubber band. 

And thanks to the Foundation’s 
researchers, Americans someday 
may be eating better steaks. Today's 
steak, nutritionists and gourmets 
have lately discovered, isn’t all it 
used to be. It lacks certain elements 
of high nutritional value which are 
now missing from the soil. Cobalt is 
one of the missing elements. A sin- 
gle ounce of cobalt will keep 200 
sheep or cattle healthy for a whole 
year. Without cobalt, they waste 
away and die. The International 
Harvester Company, one of the 
country’s biggest manufacturers of 
farm equipment, has underwritten 
an Armour project to find out what 
the missing elements are and dis- 
cover a way to put them back into 
the soil. 

In at least one instance, Armour 
research has developed an entire 
new industry and at the same time 
produced a new enjoyment for sev- 
eral million hobbyists. This industry 
is the ic recording business, 
which in 1941 was dying on its feet. 
But in that same year a 25-year-old 
Armour physicist, Marvin Camras, 
began ee seein | with the proc- 
ess of putting not on records 
(which involve elaborate and ex- 
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pensive reper but on a wire 
or tape with equipment the average 
hobbyist can afford. 

Camras found a way to capture 
sound on wire or tape. - Moreover, 
the sound could be erased or kept 
as a permanent record. As a result 
business offices can record every- 
thing, including telephone conversa- 
tions, and home movie hobbyists 
now can add sound at a reasonable 
price. And just recently a manufac- 
turer has placed on the market a 
home movie camera which records 
sound as faithfully as any heard in a 
movie theater. Today the magnetic 
recording industry does 40 million 
dollars’ worth of business a year. 
And Camras, its youthful godfather, 


at the age of 35 holds no less than 
26 magnetic recording patents. 


SIGNS OF WAR 


whose favor the dice usually are 
heavily loaded—is nothing new to 
Armour le. At the moment one 
group is for a way to force 


winter to loosen its cold grip on 
northern waters long before spring. 
to t 


If they can discover a way 
ae be before the natural spring 

scientists reason they can 
odd twatiabie weeks to the present 
navigation season. 

This kind of project serves per- 
Sectly to ilustrake the beacon-teht 
ideal which guides the Armour sci- 
entists. They see scientific achieve- 
ments not just in terms of dollars 
for ind s pockets or added glory 
for themselves, but in terms of — 
for mankind. 





@ BEFORE THE CURRENT embroilment in Asia, an American visited South 
Korea and evinced surprise at the lack of native chivalry. One day, for 
instance, he saw a Korean riding on a donkey while his wife trudged 
behind carrying a large bundle. Curious, the tourist stopped the man. 
“Why do you ride,” he asked, “while your wife walks behind?” 

“Custom,” grunted the Korean, and drove on. 

Last year the American returned to Korea and visited the same town 
he had stayed in before the war. Oddly enough, he encountered the 
same Korean, only this time the wife was walking ahead of the man and 
the donkey. Again the American stopped him. 

“You don’t remember me,” he said, “but I saw you before the war. 
You told me then that your wife walked behind the donkey because it 
was custom. Now I see she is walking in front. Why the change?” 

Answered the Korean: “Land mines.” —Pfe. Alan L. Weaver 


@ Cocumnist Leonarp Lyons told the story of the Soviet soldier who came 
home from a year’s mission in Siberia and discovered that his wife had 
been unfaithful to him. 

“Was it my friend Youpevovitch?” he asked her. 

She shook her head. 

“Was it my friend Ivanovitch?” the soldier demanded. 

His wife again shook her head. 

“Then which one of my friends was it?” he 

“Your friends!” she cried. “Your friends! Listen, I’ve got friends, too!” 

—Baxter Westfall 
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® ruoucH Famous for his cartoons, Anatole Kovarsky, or KoVarsky, is 
obviously an artist. As such, he understands the problem artists have in 
coming to grips with the realities they wish to interpret. For example, 
some artists struggle with landscapes, others grapple with still life. 
But Mr. Kovarsky is more amused by the ones who struggle with models. 























By permission. © The New Yorker, Inc 
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New York 
| Is the 
| °/ 1 Biggest Rube 
Town 


BY WENDY and EVERETT MARTIN 


The so-called slickers in the 
world’s largest city turn out 
to be the worst suckers of all 


@ New York is the biggest rube 
town in America. It contains more 
hicks per square foot than any 
comparable area in the United 
States. New Yorkers may pride 
themselves on being city slickers, 
but they’re imposed upon, bilked, 
cullied and hocused more often 
than the natives of Pumpkin Hol- 
low ever were. At the rate they're 
going now, they’ll be known soon as 
the biggest suckers on earth. 
Moreover, New York rubes are a 
special breed. Because no one has 
ever told them, they don’t know 
they are rubes. Other people hear 
themselves described as bumpkins 
in radio skits and smoking-room 
stories. New Yorkers escape this un- 
happy fate. But they’re faced with a 
worse one. They’ve become victims 
of their self-inflated reputations for 
smartness. As unsuspecting rubes, 
they’re being short-changed, dou- 
ble-talked, under-dealt and over- 











charged. Sharp-witted operators, 
taking advantage of a bonanza, 
now hover over Manhattan like 
flies over a fruit cake. 

New York has become a Mecca 
for a slippery, fast-talking clip ar- 
tist, the sidewalk pitchman. One of 
the uppercrust of this breed, Harry 
(“Doc”) Moxley, has settled per- 
manently in Gotham. Doc has 
“worked” most cities, large and 
small, in the United States during 
the past 21 years. He regards pres- 
ent day New York as a pitchman’s 
dream, a rube-infested paradise, 
where suckers march past any given 
point at a rate of 60 a minute. 

“Most Americans are suspicious 
nowadays,” Doc, a morose, schol- 
arly-looking man, told us. “They’ve 
been called hicks so long they’ve 
got safety pins on their pockets. But 
New Yorkers think they’re wise 
guys. I’m laughing. They’re tell- 
ing themselves how smart they are, 
while we’re selling them gimmicks.” 

Doc ought to know. Out of gul- 
lible New Yorkers he makes a daz- 
zling good thing. He earns about 
$100 a day, or between $500 and 
$600 a week, depending upon the 
number of hours he devotes to his 
calling. His gimmick is bunco cos- 
tume jewelry. He works the Wall 
Street district before noon, the side- 
walks in front of 14th Street de- 
partment stores afternoons, and the 
Times Square theater district after 
dark. Most of his “customers” are 
New Yorkers. 

His sucker item is a three-strand 
choker necklace of “gorgeous, lus- 
trous alabaster-base pearls, with 
genuine rhinestone clasp, with the 
ORIGINAL manufacturer’s tam- 
per-proof price warrant attached.” 
These price tags are made of stiff- 


backed, gold-covered paper, 
crimped around each string of 
pearls. They say, “Warranted— 
$5.” Doc buys them in lots of 5,000 
and attaches them himself. He sells 
the necklaces at a “special, no- 
overhead, direct-to-buyer price” of 
$2 each. They cost him $9 a dozen 
at a midtown “merchandise house.” 

“Merchandise house” is _ the 
trade name for a supply base for 
pitchmen, auctioneers and “direct- 
to-consumer outlets.” The house 
Doc patronizes, one of dozens in 
New York, does a gross business of 
upward of $1,000,000 a year. About 
75 per cent of its “merchandise” 
winds up in the hands of New York 
rubes. Its proprietors say, “We 
don’t talk for publication, it’s bad 
for business.” But off the record 
they admit, “Sure, New Yorkers are 
the only real rubes left. They buy 
junk out-of-towners shied away 
from 10 years ago.” 

It’s not conclusive evidence that 
New Yorkers are hicks because 
pitchmen and auctioneers say so. 
But other experts in appraising 
rubes back up their opinion. Head- 
waiters, who know a sucker when 
they see one, agree that a New 
Yorker nowadays with money in 
his pocket behaves the way hay- 
seeds reputedly did on Saturday 
nights a generation ago. 

Harry Claras, headwaiter in 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 
until its recent closing, claims out- 
of-towners have become the true 
cosmopolites. New Yorkers, he con- 
tends, are the boobs. In restau- 
rants, out-of-towners order shrewd- 
ly, insist upon getting the foods they 
want and add the check before 
paying it. New Yorkers tip lavishly 
to obtain tables hidden by potted 
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palms, accept any kind of food that 
is placed in front of them and pay 
a check after an embarrassed and 
careless glance at the total. 

The town’s headwaiters, in fact, 
are repeating with relish a story 
going the rounds about a waiter in 
a midtown restaurant. In his spare 
time he learned to talk double-talk. 
Every time he served a table occu- 
pied by an obvious New Yorker, 
entertaining friends, he added an 
item to the check with a soft pencil, 
“Tableaufranc, $5.” If the New 
Yorker questioned the charge, 
which few New Yorkers ever did, 
the waiter looked at him with well- 
bred horror. “But, monsieur,” he’d 
exclaim, “vous always ixacroft and 


mistipulate nothing but the best, 
n’est-ce pas!” 


paid—happily. 


The rube always 
The waiter erased 
the item before presenting the 
check to the cashier and pocketed 
the overcharge. 

New Yorkers’ habits may seem a 
little strange to the rest of us, but 
that’s because we keep forgetting 
they are hicks. They have naive 
faith, for instance, that a thing that 
is expensive is a much better buy 
than one that is modestly priced, 
even though they are identical. 
Recently, a well-known theatrical 
manager complained that his cur- 
rent production was faltering at the 
box office, because New Yorkers 
were getting their tickets from 
speculators at double the admission 
price. Most out-of-towners, he 
added, got the same tickets at box 
office rates by simply mailing re- 
quests for them, checks enclosed. 

Logically, your New York rube 
has evolved into a local type, arch 
sucker for unique deals that could 
not happen anywhere else. As chief 
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port of entry for British vessels, 
New York offers endless possibil- 
ities for variations on the “right- 
off-the-boat” routine. At this mo- 
ment, a salty, ruddy-faced charac- 
ter, who calls himself “Captain 
Blakelock,” is making the rounds 
of offices in the Wall Street district. 
He represents himself as an officer, 
fresh in port, of the British Mer- 
chant Marine, which he’s never 
served although he wears its uni- 
form. 

The Captain, who was born in 
Brooklyn, sells British woolens cut 
to men’s suit lengths. With a wink 
and a nautical chuckle, he implies 
he “got the blinkin’ cloth past the 
customs, without paying any jooty, 
dontcherknow.” He asks $10 a 
yard. New Yorkers fall all over 
themselves to buy it. The Captain 
actually gets the material for $2 a 
yard from a cheap textile outlet 
on the Bowery. He has a rubber 
stamp for printing on the selvage, 
“Made in England.” When they 
read this article, a lot of men in 
the financial world are going to 
have red faces. They're on the 
Captain’s list of suckers. 

An odd predator, found only in 
a region as lush with rubes as New 
York, is the marriage broker, or 
lonely hearts agent. A few of 
these sharpshooters may operate in 
other big cities. But it is estimated 
that 95 per cent of their national 
total swarms around Manhattan. A 
few of them are honest. A majority 
are tinhorns, who traffic in love on 
a cash-and-carry basis and have ele- 
vated to a fine art the lucrative busi- 
ness of trimming New York’s biggest 
suckers. 

Marriage brokers promise to 
bring big-city hicks together, object 
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matrimony, for a fee of from $25 
to $200, plus a bonus if the objec- 
tive materializes. Most of the time 
it doesn’t. So the broker manages 
to fleece his customers out of an- 
other $25 or $50 before they wake 
up to the fact that what they can’t 
do in a matrimonial way for them- 
selves just isn’t going to get done. 

New York’s special brand of rube 
is not only a sucker where his 
money is concerned; he is a patsy 
even to the extent of gambling with 
his health. Modern equivalents of 
the medicine men, who used to 
follow carnivals in the high-button- 
shoe era, are carrying on a flourish- 
ing trade in Manhattan, in num- 
bers unequalled in any other U.S. 
subdivision, including Los les. 
They call themselves nature - 
ers, naturopaths, astral biochemists 
and psychic metaphysicians. They 
have most of the city’s available 
lecture space tied up for years to 
come. As a matter of faith, their 
rube patients siphon millions of 
dollars a year into their 

So trusting have New York rubes 
become, in fact, that throngs of 
them were diddled recently into a 
ridiculous situation. When precau- 
tions were being taken a 
threatened spread of x in 
the city, and virtually New 
Yorkers were being vaccinated, a 
girl named Sylvia Steinberg 
equipped herself with eh 
needles and other 
and established wel aa seme in a 
tavern. She called upon all comers 
to be immunized. Word spread like 
wild-fire. Since she was using tap 
water instead of vaccine, her con- 
tribution to preventive medicine 
was at least questionable. But sev- 
eral hundred New York rubes stood 


patiently in line and received their 
“shots” before police hustled Syl- 


via off to jail. 

Not at all risingly, old-time 
get-rich-quick that would 
not stand a chance these days in 
Podunk are enjoying a bull market 
in Manhattan. Between 25 and 30 
“Professors,” ing to former 
US. Secret Service agent Frank E. 
Seckler, who worked for many 
years out of New York headquar- 
ters, are now plying their trade in 
New York. They haven’t been seen 
at country fairs since around 1925. 
But, like pitchmen, they have in- 
vaded the territory where today’s 
rubes are concentrated in almost 
unbelievable abundance. 

A “Professor,” in case your 
grandfather hasn’t told you, is a 
man who has invented a money 
machine. He persuades people to 
withdraw their savings from banks 
and to put the money, in bills of 
large denominations, into the ma- 
chine, with an equal amount of 
blank paper. Lights glow, cogs 
whirr, presto! by a secret transfer 
process the legitimate bank notes 
are duplicated. The “Professor” 
supervises the operation. The only 
hitch is it takes 24 hours for the 
transfer to become complete and 
undetectable. Next day, when the 
sucker opens the machine, he finds 
two piles of blank paper inside. The 
“Professor” has off with the 
real folding money. 

Contrary to what you might ex- 
pect, not all New York rubes are 
the man-in-the-street variety. Some 
of them would be nominated cer- 
tainly as men least-likely-to-be suck- 
ers. A young woman named May 
Gilbert demonstrated this ign 
doubt a short time ago. She picked 
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for her personal collection of fall- 
guys managers of a number of New 
York department stores. She, too, 
proved old gimmicks never die, 
they only wait for a new crop of 
rubes to fall for them. 

It can be argued that May could 
have worked her dodge anywhere. 
But she didn’t and _ obviously 
couldn’t, since her routine was a 
notoriously hoary one, familiar to 
small-town merchants for 40 years. 
May selected her New York victims 
because, while their merchandise 
was Fifth Avenue 1951, their gul- 
libility was Main Street 1910. 
When she tried her scheme else- 
where, as she did, as a matter of 
fact, in a small New England city, 
she was tripped up promptly and 
thrown into jail. 

May, a high-bosomed, good-look- 
ing blonde, with an impatient, 
imperious manner, worked her 
rube-trap this way. She selected 
New York department stores where 
fur-trimmed cloth coats retailed for 
from $110 to $125. She chose 
stores near a bank. She entered a 
store breathlessly, explained she was 
in a hurry to catch a train and 
asked to try on a coat she’d seen 
in the storé window. She bought 
the coat quickly and paid cash for 
it—with two $100 bills. 

Hundred-dollar bills, of course, 
are subject to scrutiny in any store. 
Invariably, the store sent a messen- 
ger on a quick-dash to the nearby 
bank to get an expert opinion on 
May’s bills. That always required 
five or 10 minutes. May, mean- 
while, began to show irritation over 
the delay. Finally, the messenger 
returned with word that the two 
$100 bills were U.S. currency—as 
good as gold. 
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But at this point May was always 
in such a rage she refused the coat 
and demanded her money back. 
Explanations could not make her 
change her mind. The store re- 
funded her money and May de- 
parted regally, leaving behind the 
embarrassed salespeople and an ex- 
asperated manager, genuine New 
York rubes, set up for plucking. 

A day or two later, May reap- 
peared in the same store. This time 
she was apologetic and charming, 
saying that nowhere else in town 
could she find a coat that suited 
her as well as the one she had tried 
on a few days ago. She would swal- 
low her pride, she said, to get the 
coat she wanted. The salespeople, 
recognizing her, were delighted to 
sell it to her. Again she paid with 
two $100 bills, which were accepted 
without question. May left the 
store with a coat and from $75 to 
$90 change. The last two $100 
bills, naturally, were counterfeit. 

New York rubes accept their role 
unwittingly and nothing is likely to 
change them. They are too pre- 
occupied. They’re kept pretty busy, 
for one thing, gawking at Broad- 
way’s new penny arcades, shooting 
galleries, peep shows and “flash” 
jewelry auction rooms. 

Just the other day, a vice-presi- 
dent of one of New York’s largest 
“merchandise houses,” who should 
certainly know better, walked into 
a pitchman who was selling a new 
gimmick, a “miracle of this mod- 
ern age, a man’s wrist watch, for 
only 25 cents, one-quarter of a dol- 
lar.” The pitchman was passing a 
sample watch around in the crowd. 
It ticked. It ran. It told time. 

“Make your purchase and move 
along, folks!’ the pitchman shouted. 

















NEW YORK IS THE BIGGEST RUBE TOWN 


“I haven’t got all day, a cop’s 
watching me from the corner.” 
The merchandise man dug down 
in his pocket quickly, flipped the 
pitchman a quarter, grabbed a 
watch and hastened down a subway 


entrance. On the station platform, 
he examined the watch. It wasn’t 
running. When he started to wind 
it, its stem came off in his fingers. 
There were no works inside. 

Was he crushed by this humil- 
iating experience? To judge by his 
subsequent actions, he was not. He 
simply tossed the watch onto the 
subway tracks. When his train 


came in, he boarded it, sat down 
and from long habit stared fixedly 
at his morning paper. But he didn’t 
read. Like the New York rube he 
was, he was busy thinking the same 
thoughts every rube has always 
thought. “There’s bound to be a 
watch some day for 25 cents.” 

A true rube will always reason 
that way. We’re New Yorkers our- 
selves, and we can understand his 
viewpoint. In fact, this story has 
kind of set us on the lookout for 
such a bargain ourselves. 

Who can say? Maybe there will 
be a 25-cent watch some day. @@ 
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Flying White Elephant 


® THE WORLD'S LARGEST operating 
airplane, shown here, is a hearten- 
ing but remarkable failure. 

The XC-99, sister of the B-36, 
lifts 100,000 pounds of cargo, plus 
its own 225,000 pounds. 


It has a 
wing spread of 230 feet, is 182 feet 
long, and its tail rises 574% feet. 
It carries 21,116 gallons of gas. 
The Air Force played with this 
winged warehouse for three years 


and learned a lot, but there were 
few fields it could land on, few 
places it could be loaded. So the 
XC-99 will be the last of its kind. 

It is too big, the Air Force con- 
cluded—in one of its least heralded 
but possibly most portentious recent 
decisions. Ma mankind need 
not follow the too-big dinosaur down 
to extinction—if we can catch our- 
selves in time. 

















Holmes was in command, so 


® HOW FAR WILL the “law of self- 
preservation” let a man go? Will 
it permit him to take the lives of 
16 people? A Finnish seaman 
tried it in 1841 and touched off one 
of the most controversial trials in 
legal history. 

A. W. Holmes was a seaman on 
the American sailing ship William 
Brown when it left Liverpool on 
March 13, bound for Philadelphia 
* with a crew of 17 men, a heavy 
cargo and 64 Scot and Irish emi- 
grants headed for a new life in 
America. 

On the night of April 19, the 
ship struck an iceberg 250 miles 
east of Newfoundland. Water 
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Who Played God *: 


who was there aboard to say 16 shouldn’t die to save the lives of 25? 


poured in through a large hole in 
the wooden hull, and in the dark- 
ness and confusion only two small 
boats, a medium-sized jolly boat 
and a larger long boat, could be 
cleared and lowered. 

Holmes was the last of the crew 
to leave the ship and distinguished 
himself by coolness and heroism in 
herding the panicky passengers into 
the boats. The captain and the 
rest of the crew, somewhat less 
faithful to the traditions of the sea, 
had rushed for the boats when the 
ship foundered. The smaller of 
the two boats pulled away first, 
carrying the captain, eight crew- 
men and one passenger. 


ru, 
ide 


BY CHLOE 
and 


JAY FOX 


As the long boat started to move 
away from the stricken ship, an 
elderly Scots woman in it cried out 
for her sick daughter still on board. 
Holmes returned to the ship, climb- 
ing hand-over-hand up a _ rope 
hanging from the quarter deck, 
and returned in a moment with a 
girl over his shoulder. The long 
boat barely escaped the vortex of 
the settling ship. 

Thirty-one passengers left behind 
went down with the ship when she 
disappeared beneath the surface 
about an hour and a half after 
striking the iceberg. 

Forty-one had crowded into the 
long boat, including the first mate, 
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eight seamen, among whom was 
Holmes, and 32 passengers. De- 
signed to hold half that number, it 
was dangerously overloaded and 
rode low, its gunwales four to five 
inches above the water level. Al- 
most as soon as the long boat was 
launched, it began to leak, and con- 
tinuous bailing became necessary. 

Foftunately, the sea was quiet; 
the long boat managed to stay 
afloat and the two boats drifted 
along together throughout the first 
night. The sea was dotted with 
icebergs, and in all likelihood even 
a moderate blow would have cap- 
sized the long boat. In the morn- 
ing the two boats parted, the small 
one heading south toward the reg- 
ular shipping lanes and the long 
boat toward the nearest land. The 
jolly boat was subsequently picked 
up after five days in the open sea. 

Before the boats separated, the 
captain put the first mate in com- 
mand of the long boat and in- 
structed the seamen in it to follow 
the mate’s orders. The mate said 
that his boat was unmanageable 
and that in the event of any rough 
weather she would swamp very 
quickly. He asked the captain to 
transfer some of the passengers to 
the jolly boat. The captain refused. 
The mate then told the captain that 
he might have to “lighten the load.” 
As the jolly boat moved away, the 
captain called back to the mate, 
“Do whatever is necessary.” 

It began to rain, and the long 
boat was plagued by a cold, steady 
downpour that continued through- 
out the day. Toward evening the 
wind freshened and the sea grew 
heavier. The vessel began to toss 
and waves washed over the sides. 
Despite the increased efforts of 
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the rs, who bailed as the 
crew rowed, the level of the water 
in the bottom of the boat began to 
rise. It grew dark and the tem- 
perature dropped to well below 
freezing. The rain fell heavily and 
many of the ngers, some of 
whom were lightly clad, surren- 
dered to exhaustion and cold and 
could bail no more. As the situa- 
tion worsened, the mate seemed 
a less, and Holmes, a quiet man 

natural force of character, as- 
sonal leadership. In the crisis his 
authority was accepted without 
question by those in the boat. He 
changed the course to the south- 
ward and exhorted those who could 
still bail to greater efforts. 

The benumbed passengers could 
not respond, ‘however, and the 
storm-tossed boat, riding low in the 
rough sea, shipped water faster 
than it could be removed. 

Holmes cried out, “Men, we 
must go to work or we shall all 
perish.” 

He ordered the passenger nearest 
him, a man named Riley, to stand 
up. Riley did so, and Holmes and 
two other seamen pushed him over 
the side of the boat. As the other 
already terror-stricken passengers 
watched with the panic rising in 
their throats, two more men, Duffy 
and Conlin, were thrown into the 
water. These men were apparently 
too weak to resist actively, although 
Duffy pleaded to be spared for the 
sake of his family on shore. The 
next man the seamen seized had his 
wife with him in the boat, and 
after some deliberation he was per- 
mitted to remain. 

Next was a man named Frank 
Askin (it was for the manslaughter 
of Askin that Holmes was eventu-. 





THE SAILOR WHO PLAYED GOD 


ally tried). When the seamen laid 
hold of him, Askin offered Holmes 
five sovereigns to him until 
morning. He proposed that if no 
help arrived during the night, the 
men aboard should draw lots. 

“If the lot falls on me, I'll go 
over like a man,” he declared. 

Askin’s two sisters were aboard 
and they entreated Holmes for their 
brother’s life. Holmes refused, mo- 
tioning the seamen to toss Askin 
into the sea. -His sisters, when they 
saw him struggling in the water, 
became hysterical, and standing up 
in the boat, they cried that they 
did not want to be parted from 
their brother and wished to die 
with him. There is evi- 
dence as to what next occurred. 
One witness testified that Holmes, 
unable to cope with the two women 


and afraid they would upset the 
boat, ordered them thrown over- 
board. Other witnesses stated that 


they voluntarily followed 
brother to death. 

At Holmes’s direction, the sea- 
men continued until a total of 14 
male passengers and two women 
had met a watery end. Holmes 
then ordered the sailors to stop, 
and told the remaining passengers 
that they would all live or die to- 
gether. None of the crew had been 
cast over. 

Considerably lightened, the boat 
drifted aimlessly all that night. As 
the dawn came up over the black 
sea and the weather cleared some- 
what, Holmes, almost afraid to be- 
lieve his eyes, saw the main-mast 
of a ship on the distant horizon. 
With new hope in his heart, he 
began frantically waving a shawl 
tied to the end of an oar. 

The ship’s second mate, aloft 


their 


watching for ice, sighted the dis- 
tress signal. As the vessel put about, 
the wretched band in the long boat 
let out an exultant cry of joy that 
bounded over the waves. 

Almost as soon as the survivors 
reached Philadelphia and the story 
of what had happened in the long 
boat became generally known, the 
matter became a cause celebre. 
Inland newspapers were insistent 
that Holmes be punished, but the 
press of the eastern seaboard, where 
sailing was an important calling, 
defended his conduct as wholly jus- 
tified. At issue was the fundamen- 
tal and unwritten code governing 
the conduct of sailing men in times 
of peril and distress at sea, and the 
public, as well as the newspapers, 
was sharply divided in its judgment 
on the matter of Holmes’s guilt. 

The trial in Philadelphia 


‘on April 13, 1842, almost a year 


after the William Brown went 
down. The survivors of the long 
boat were the principal witnesses. 
Their testimony agreed on all im- 
portant points, with the exception 
of the manner in which the Askin 
sisters met their death. 

The drama of the trial was 
played to a capacity audience. The 
packed courtroom was charged with 
tension, excitement and sharp divi- 
sion of opinion. Part of the spec- 
tators held with the prosecution 
that the situation in the boat had 
not reached the point of despera- 
tion to justify such extreme meas- 
ures, and that in a few more hours 
all would have been rescued. Or 
that, at the very least, lots should 
have been cast to determine those 
who were to be sacrificed. An- 
other opinion held that seamen are 
paid to endure the risks of the sea 
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and bound to protect the passengers 
before themselves. The district at- 


torney used all of these arguments 
in his summation to the jury. 
Holmes’s attorney, in a flowery 
and passionate appeal which surely 
represented the emotions of a large 
part of those interested in the trial, 


made a novel suggestion for court 
procedure: 

“This case should be tried in a 
long boat, sunk down to its very 
gunwales with 41 half-naked, 
starved and shivering wretches, the 
boat leaking from below, filling from 
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above, a hundred leagues from 
land, at midnight, surrounded by 
ice, unmanageable from its load, 
and subject to certain destruction 
from the change of the most 
changeful of the elements, the 
winds and the waves. Fairly to sit 
in judgment on the prisoner, we 
should actually be translated to his 
situation. Terror had assumed the 
throne of reason and passion ‘had 
become judgment.” 

After 15 hours of deliberation, 
the jury reported that they were 
unable to agree. The judge sent 











THE SAILOR WHO PLAYED GOD 


them back with instructions to try 
once more to arrive at a verdict, 
impressing upon them the impor- 
tance of the issues involved. In an 
hour the jury was back. This time 
they found Holmes guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

The judge deferred sentencing 
Holmes for a week. During that 
time tremendous popular support 
for the sailor developed all over 
the country. The Seaman’s Friend 
Society presented a petition for 
Presidential pardon to President 
Tyler, but he refused to intervene. 


When the prisoner was brought up 
for sentence the judge remarked on 
the many circumstances that in- 
clined him toward leniency, but, he 
said, the case was one in which 
some punishment was required by 
law. He sentenced Holmes to six 
months in the penitentiary and 
fined him. 20 dollars. The fine was 
subsequently remitted. 

Thus, in the scales of justice, six 
months in the life of Holmes bal- 
anced the unknown years that may 
have been left to those 16 he sent to 
the floor of the North Atlantic. 8 & 
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Your mouth and throat hold clues | 
to many ills. Here’s where to 
look and what to watch for 


Be Your Own 
Wizard of Ah’'s 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


@ WHEN THE DocToR asks you to up from time to time. Al this 


open your mouth and say, “Ah,” he 
is really a detective looking for clues. 
Signs of 25 or more serious diseases 
can ap in the mouth, and he 


has to be able to distinguish their 
various characteristics from the 
many minor irritations that show 


part of the job calls for his best 
wizardry, you frequently can spot 
the danger signals yourself. The 
charts on these pages show you 
where the doctor looks for his clues 
and what they may mean when he 
finds them. 


HERE'S A CLOSEUP OF SOME IMPORTANT THINGS 
YOUR DOCTOR LOOKS FOR... 


i. THE LIPS 

1. CANCER — solid cellular 
growth, persistent and non-pain- 
ful in early stages. 2. ALLERGY 
—blisters filled with fluid which 
suddenly appear after ~ g 
to certain types of food, 

dust, etc. 3. SECONDARY SYPH- 
ILIS—spots or gray craters at the 
inside corners of the mouth. 4. 
PRIMARY SYPHILIS—smooth, 
round, pai ulcer, exuding 
pus. 5. FEVER BLISTERS—blis- 
ters filled with fluid, indicating 
high fever. 6. RIBOFLAVIN DE- 
FICIENCY—fissures at corner of 
mouth. 
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ll. THE MOUTH 

CHEEK |. SYPHILIS—pimples covered by grayish-white membrane. Not pain- 
ful. 2. MEASLES—small, bluish-white spots surrounded by red circles (Koplik’s 
spots). PALATE 3. SCARLET FEVER—outbreak of bright red pinpoints, 
later giving way to general redness. 4. DIPHTHERIA—grayish membrane 
which sticks to hard and soft palate. 5. TB—painful, shallow ulcers with a 
grayish-yellow base or tubercles (wartlike growths). 


ill. THE TONGUE 

1. ACUTE FEVERS —white 
strawberry tongue seen early in 
scarlet fever and other acute 
fevers. 2. CHRONIC ALCO- 
HOLISM and 3. RIBOFLAVIN 
DEFICIENC Y—raw, pebbly 
tongue with burning sensation 
at edges. 4. PERNICIOUS 
ANEMIA and 5. PELLAGRA 
—glossy red, sensitive tongue 
whose top layer of cells has 
atrophied. Frequently accom- 
panied by ulcerations in Pella- 
gra. 6. TB—painful, shallow, 
grayish-yellow ulcers. 7. SYPHI- 
LiS—deep, gray, ragged, non- 
painful ulcers. 








IV. THE THROAT 

1. ANGINA—ulceration of tonsils, formation of greenish covering, caused by 
Vincent’s organism. 2. FLU and GRIPPE—red, inflamed throat. 3. STREP 
THROAT-raw, infected throat, with white spots. 4. TONSILLITYS—acute 
inflammation and swelling of tonsils. 5. QUINSY—spread of infection to 
tissues around the tonsils, with severe swelling. 


Vv. THE TEETH & GUMS 
1. DECAY—<cavity in enamel of 
tooth, becoming discolored and 
painful as it enlarges. 2. MOT- 
TLING—brown spots on teeth 
from too much fluorine in 
water supply. 3. CONGENITAL 
SYPHILIS — permanent incisor 
teeth develop screw-driver 
shaped crown. 4. METALLIC 
POISONING — dark lines and 
ulcerations developed by some 
workers who handle mercury, 
lead, bismuth, copper, arsenic. 
5. DIABETES—swollen, dark red 
gums which bleed easily. 6. 
SCURVY—swollen, tender, pur- 
plish gums, dotted with spots. 
7. UREMIA—swollen, bleeding 
gums, particularly between teeth. 














Hot Gold! 


BY MARTIN ABRAMSON 


Smugglers, amateur and professional, are running millions of 
dollars worth of the precious metal to the black market abroad 


® INTERNATIONAL racketeers whose 
forte through the ages has been 
smuggling “hot” items from coun- 
try to country, today have seized 
upon potentially the most lucrative 
commodity of all: gold—illegal, 
“bootleg” gold. The main arteries 
of the smuggling trade flow out of 
the United States, instead of into, 
and the principal customers are 
not Americans, but Europeans— 
though the tentacles of the gold 
smuggling rings reach out to Asia 
and Africa, as well as Europe. The 
stakes involved are fabulously high: 
estimates range from $300,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

“Few people realize how serious 
this thing has become—it is cer- 
tainly the biggest racket in opera- 
tion today,” says Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Louis Kaplan, one of the 





principal government officials bat- 
tling the gold smugglers. 

Since the ’30s, when the free ex- 
change of gold was banned in most 
capitalist countries, it has been il- 
legal for any private citizen in 
America to possess gold in coin or 
in bullion. Yet the smugglers are 
able to amass tremendous quantities 
of gold and smuggle it overseas 
through an ingenious system of hid- 
ing places and transportation de- 
vices. To their stocks of American 
gold, the smugglers add nuggets 
stolen from Canadian and Mexican 
gold mines. 

There has always been a certain 
amount of gold smuggled abroad, 
but it is only recently that the 
racket has grown into an interna- 
tional menace. The sudden boom is 
traceable to the economic and po- 














litical crises which have _ been 
harassing western Europe during 
the past few years. In France, 
French Africa, Holland, Belgium, 
England, Italy, even Spain, there 
are now thousands of financiers and 
businessmen who feel their coun- 
tries are headed for financial col- 
lapse and who, therefore, do not 
trust the paper currency of their 
governments. Thus, they attempt to 
hoard great quantities of gold, a 
mark of wealth anywhere, regard- 
less of what happens. Since they 
cannot legally trade in gold, they 
seck the black marketeers in Paris, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, London and 
Tangier and buy “bootleg gold” 
smuggled from the U.S. Black 
market operators continually spread 
fresh rumors about financial crises 
to increase the demand of their 
gold-greedy customers. As a result, 
gold, valued at $35 an ounce in the 
U.S., is now being snapped up at 
$90 to $130 an ounce in many 
black market centers. 

Internationally, the consequences 
are alarming. A great deal of capi- 
tal that could be used in productive 
industry is going into hoarded gold, 
which produces nothing for western 
Europe. Moreover, if more ard 
more Europeans keep scrambling 
for gold at any price and pass up 
their own paper currency, the end 
result will be something similar to a 
“run on the bank.” Everyone will 
start treating his government’s pa- 
per money as worthless, business 
will become paralyzed and infla- 
tion will run rampant. 

Many of the leaders of the smug- 
gling rings are professional global 
racketeers, who formerly traded in 
bootleg liquor and narcotics, and 
now find gold a bigger bonanza. 





They have recruited amateurs to 
work for them as couriers on a fee 
basis. Some are native Americans 
and Canadians; others are refugees 
from Communism and Naziism, 
who learned the devious art of 
slipping through customs barriers 
when they were being driven from 
one European country to the other. 

Every mode of transport the 
smugglers can buy, borrow or steal 
is used to get American gold into 
the hands of continental buyers. 
Recently, a tourist’s automobile 
that was being loaded aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth in New York har- 
bor attracted the attention of cus- 
toms agents. The front end of the 
car seemed unusually low. A search 
disclosed that hollow chambers 
constructed under the front fenders 
held nearly 5,000 ounces of “boot- 
leg gold”—worth close to $200,000! 
Saul Chabot, owner of the tourist 
car, was sentenced to a five-year 
prison term. 

Tourist automobiles seem to be 
popular props for the gold thieves. 
“Bootleg gold” has been discovered 
beneath floorboards, in gas tanks 
and grease drums, inside the motor 
and the transmission (where it sub- 
stitutes for grease) as well as the 
hubcaps and the upholstery. A car 
which had been driven from Mexico 
to New York to be packed aboard a 
ship bound for Holland aroused 
suspicion among customs men be- 
cause it had New York, and not 
Mexican, license plates. More than 
$130,000 in gold Mexican pesos was 
found under the seat cushions. 

Some of the smuggled gold is 
stashed away in cartons bearing the 
labels “lubricating oil” or “machine 
parts,” and transported overseas in 
freighters and ocean liners. A great 












deal more rides the air lift to Eu- 
rope. Nobody knows how much 
gold was delivered overseas by 
Theodore H. Thompson, an Amer- 
ican ferry pilot for the RAF, before 
he was caught. Thompson’s home 
base was Montreal, but his flights 
took him to different points in 
Africa, Europe and the Orient. He 
invariably carried heavy personal 
luggage and was a “loner” who 
shied away from personal contact 
with his crew. On his last flight, one 
of the crew members tried to lift 
Thompson’s dressing case and 
found it “fantastically heavy.” 
When the plane arrived in French 
Morocco, Thompson checked in at 
a hotel, then left hurriedly, carrying 
the dressing case. 

Normally, nobody would have 
bothered to follow the pilot. But 
this time, two RAF policemen were 
on his trail. An informant had con- 
fided his suspicions of Thompson to 
Canadian authorities. They were 
too late to stop the flight, but not 
too late to wire a warning to the 
Moroccan air base. As soon as the 
pilot made contact with a confed- 
erate, both men were picked up. At 
RAF headquarters, the “fantastic- 
ally heavy” dressing case turned out 
to be packed with 561 ounces of 
American gold bullion and 1,616 
American gold coins—black market 
worth about $125,000. 

Because gold is comparatively 
easy to hide, the smuggling rings 
have made clever use of individual 
airplane passengers as_ transport 
agents. A great deal of gold has 
been tucked away in secret com- 
partments of ordinary luggage. 
Plaster-casts, hatbands, and even 
special pouches inside athletic sup- 
porters have been used as hiding 
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places. Then there was the case of 
the walking gold mine. Manfred 
Fliegel, ostensibly.a reputable New 
York businessman, did a good deal 
of business abroad and therefore a 
good deal of traveling. At LaGuar- 
dia Airport not long ago, Fliegel 
aroused the suspicion of customs 
agents Thomas G. Duncan and 
Robert R. Turner. Like the auto- 
mobile aboard the Queen Elizabeth, 
Fliegel too leaned heavily forward. 

“He had a very strange gait as 
he walked along,” agent Duncan 
pointed out. “He wasn’t a cripple, 
yet he leaned way over and dragged 
himself along. I slipped in back of 
him and took a good look at his 
shoes. The heels were the thickest 
I'd ever seen in my life. We asked 
Fliegel to come into our office and 
take his shoes off, and it turned out 
the man was literally walking on 
gold—150 ounces of the stuff con- 
cealed inside those thick heels. And 
that wasn’t all. He wore a specially 
constructed vest with four deep 
pockets, each containing four bars 
of gold!” 

Since the great bulk of America’s 
vast gold treasure is entombed at 
Fort Knox, where is all the black 
market gold coming from? “Most 
of it is mooched out of our licensing 
system that we've set up to provide 
gold for legitimate industrial, pro- 
fessional and artistic users,” ex- 
plains Dr. Leland Howard, assistant 
director of the U.S. Mint. It is per- 
fectly legal for a jewelry firm to 
obtain gold for jewelry and watch- 
making, for factories to use gold for 
plating or gilding frames, for den- 
tists to use it to fill teeth. They can 
obtain licenses from the Treasury, 
permitting them to get whatever 
gold they need from the refineries 








at the legal price of $35 an ounce. 
Many racketeers forge licenses or 
tie in with jewelers or manufac- 
turers who falsify records and put 
in requests for five and ten times 
as much gold as they can actually 
use in their business. Some smug- 
glers have gone to the lengths of 
renting factory space, buying used 
equipment and setting up com- 
plete fronts as jewelry manufac- 
turers in order to obtain their gold. 

Another trick is to manufacture 
special kinds of gold cases, tie clasps 
and the like for black market pur- 
poses. “We've uncovered cases 
where solid gold clasps more than 
five inches thick were being shipped 
out of the country,” says Ida P. 
Davidson, legal aide to the director 
of the Mint. “Obviously, they 
weren’t manufactured for anybody 
to wear. It was just a ruse to get 
the gold out of the country where 
it could be melted down and sold 
on the black market.” 

Cigarette cases so heavily en- 
crusted with gold they weigh up to 
three pounds, solid gold chokers, 
chains, rings, medals, wrist bands, 
and compacts have all been utilized 
for the same purpose. A California 
firm was caught shipping out more 
than $2,000,000 worth of “‘boot- 
leg gold” in the form of ceramic 
gold material supposedly to be used 
in the manufacture of ceramic 
dishes. The gold gougers have even 
turned out pure gold St. Chris- 
topher medals, Hebrew Stars of 
David, rosary boxes and crosses as 
a means of sneaking the precious 
gold past our customs barriers. 

Accountants for the Mint pore 
over the sales records of jewelers 
and manufacturers who have ob- 
tained licenses to buy gold and 
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when they suspect illegal activities, 
they call on the Secret Service for 
follow-up investigation. Despite all 
the cracks in the “bootleg gold” 
front, however, smuggling rings 
continue to operate. The investiga- 
tive staff of the Secret Service and 
the Mint is much too small to 
handle the problem, and the few 
thousand agents of the Customs 
Bureau are entirely inadequate to 
guard airports and piers at all 
coastal cities, patrol thousands of 
miles of border and engage in un- 
dercover work against smugglers. 

“With few exceptions, most of 
the gold smugglers we’ve caught so 
far have been couriers or small-fry 
operators,” Deputy Commissioner 
Chester A. Emerick, in charge of 
Customs investigation and enforce- 
ment, told me. “What we're after 
are the big operators behind all 
these gold rings.” 

Catching all these “big operators” 
will take quite a bit of doing. The 
setup of the gold smuggling rings 
is usually so intricate that couriers 
frequently know nothing except the 
name of their immediate contact 
man. So even when they are ready 
to talk, they can’t give the authori- 
ties much to go on. 

The gold mines in Canada and, 
to a much smaller extent, in Mex- 
ico have become an important sec- 
ondary source for feeding the 
“bootleg gold” traffic. In Canada 
large numbers of miners work un- 
derground, digging high-grade ore 
which has an extremely valuable 
pure gold content. The chain that 
links Canada with the global smug- 
gling axis depends on these indi- 
vidual miners who have become ex- 
traordinarily adept at looting the 
mines that employ ‘them. High- 











grade nuggets are carried off in 
specially built false teeth, in false 
bottoms of their lunch pails, inside 
bars of soap, plugs of tobacco and 
hand-rolled cigarettes, and even 
tucked away in curly locks of hair 
and the openings of their bodies. 
When the miners have accumulated 
a sizeable stock of these stolen nug- 
gets, they sell their hoard at $12.50 
an ounce to small, illicit refiners 
who pulverize the ore and then 
process it into cake-like masses, 
known as “buttons.” 

A limited amount of nugget 
thievery has- been going’ on in 
Canadian mines for generations, 
but the extraordinary lust for gold 
in Europe has had a wholesale cor- 
rupting influence on mining com- 
munities. Contact men for the 
global smuggling rings roam freely 
through the mining towns like Tim- 
mins and Val D’Or, buying up all 
the “buttons” they can get their 
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hands on. The usual practice is to 
smuggle the “buttons” into the 
States, where they are melted into 
bricks and bars and smuggled out 
again to their final destination 
abroad. 

Much of the Canadian gold that 
is carried by runners moves across 
the U. S. border in the area of De- 
troit. Oddly enough, the traditional 
friendly relations between the U. S. 
and Canada is a boon to the smug- 
gling trade. Tourists of both coun- 
tries are so accustomed to crossing 
the unfortified border without get- 
ting much more than a cursory 
glance at their belongings that cus- 
toms men hesitate to impose really 
drastic security checks—the kind 
you get when you cross a European 
border. Some of the runners are 


actually commuters, who live in 
Windsor, Ontario, and work in De- 
troit across the river. In their daily 
trips across the border, they have 


Recognize 


The Dimple? 


@ 11's owneD by Alice Kelley. Stockhold- 
ers are PAGEANT—this is the fifth time she 
has appeared on our cover—and Univer- 
sal-International, who also know a good 
asset when they see it. “The movie deal 
is definitely on,” we reported in PAGEANT 
last June. Definitely! Witness Tony Cur- 
tis’ plight in this scene from Son of Ali 
Baba. 

Tony got a dividend, too. Our 19-year- 
old “protege” (who really took her first 
movie role seriously) kissed him so hard 
that he suffered a cut lip, which held up 
production. 








come to know the customs men so 
well they are often passed without 
even routine checks. Unless their 
movements are tipped off by in- 
formants, they can act as gold cour- 
iers for years without suspicion. 

On the Canadian side, graft and 
protection payments to police in 
mining areas have been a frequent 
practice and make it extremely diffi- 
cult to crack down on the nugget 
thieves. Only one major arrest for 
“high-grading” has been made in 
the past five years and this resulted 
from a robbery so reckless the won- 
der is that it was even attempted. 
Two refinery workers blew the 
vault at the well-guarded Delnite 
Mine in Ontario last year and 
carted off three newly poured gold 
bars worth $74,000. They made a 
clean getaway even though there 
had been rumors of a pending rob- 
bery for weeks and guards were 
posted all around the mine. The 
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theft caused such an uproar in min- 
ing circles, however, that a vigorous 
search resulted in the arrest of the 
men a few weeks later. 

The day-by-day nugget thefts 
from the underground are much 
less dramatic but much more suc- 
cessful. The fact that so many 
“non-professional” thieves are in- 
volved in the widespread “high- 
grading” racket makes information 
leaks inevitable, but when neces- 
sary, the Canadian agents of the 
smuggling rings are quick at apply- 
ing the silencer. Not long ago, a 
“high-grader” named Frank De 
Luca, suspected of turning in- 
former, was found dead of a knife 
wound in the stomach. A farm- 
hand named Harry Palmer, who 
stumbled onto an illicit refinery 
near Golden City, was bludgeoned 
to death before he could report his 
find. In Welland last winter, an- 
other “high-grader” named Sam 
Delabasich was found in a lonely 
field with his head split open. Sev- 
eral other men who have had con- 
nections with the gold racket have 
disappeared without trace. They 
were undoubtedly killed, but their 
bodies have never been found. 

“Gold always seems to have 
brought out the worst in mankind 
ever since we first discovered it,” 
observes Deputy Customs Commis- 
sioner Emerick. “As long as it’s 
readily available, where people can 
get their hands on it, it’s apt to 
corrupt them and create trouble.” 

Maybe the only solution to man- 
kind’s age-old “gold madness” is for 
all the free nations of the world to 
do a Captain Kidd and bury their 
entire gold treasure in an inac- 
cessible hiding place—then throw 
away the maps. as 
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Photographs by Maria Aguilera 


® you CAN WEAR it round the clock and calendar, PAGEANT’s 
coat of all purposes. It was designed just for us by Arthur Doctor, 
to lead nine lives, brave many climes, and do the work of three 
coats—summer, fall, spring. To the touch, it’s soft as velvet, made 
of a new Somersville Mills fabric, sheared angora. Has the 14- 
karat look, feel and feather weight of real cashmere, yet takes 
lots of punishment. The color, the new PacEANT coral—as you 
can see by backcover photographs—is just a few shades stronger, 
well, than those famous Bermuda coral beaches. (The models 
are four famous PacEant cover girls: Shirley Kimball, Shirley 
Tegge, Coleen MacNeill, Mary Morlas.) 

To make sure this wasn’t just a copywriter’s dream, we asked a 
young lady to give the coat knockabout, everyday wear, in town 
and out, for 10 full days. Everywhere that Barbara went, the 
coat was sure to go—and both, we found, proved a sensation. 
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Aboard Ship 


For her vacation, she chose a cruise 
to Bermuda aboard the Furness 
luxury liner, Queen of Bermuda. 
Round trip—a four-day cruise all. 
told—cost her about $125. 











: She sailed on a nippy New York Sunday morning, the weather was 
Saturday afternoon, when a suit, already warming up, but for brisk 
plus the coat, felt just right. (Saving walks about the deck and tea— 
baggage space for bringing back British style—on deck, the coat 
perfumes, woolens, china.) proved a buffer against salt breezes. 
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* 
Even after daylong wear, the coat still looks fresh. Beautifully lined 
in satin, it makes a handsome evening wrap, for shipboard dancing 


Looks well with sports clothes, too. The cuff is adjustable so 
the sleeve can be wristlength, or pushed up to the elbow 
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On the walks along the beach ... cocktails in the Hotel patio... bicycle 
rides round the Island, the coat went along and always looked right 


= 


Bermuda Holiday 


There’s not a billboard to be found 
the length and breadth of Bermuda, 
and the islands are lush with olean- 
ders, hibiscus and royal poinciana 
trees. Days are a blaze of sunlight, 
but by night there are stiff breezes 
off the ocean, and guidebooks call 


for “warm clothes .. . and a coat.” 





She stays at the swank Castle 
Harbor Hotel, overlooking sea 
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Makes a nice casual wrap for sightseeing—traveling Bermuda-style, by carriage 
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Coat looks smart on Madison Avenuc... 





or en route to a luncheon appointment 


or a big evening at the Savoy Plaza 
(Dress from Pranklin Simon & Co.) 


Curious About Its Cost? 


About $100, a major wardrobe investment, but 
remember, it will carry you three seasons. It’s an 
extra sound investment in style and durability. 
Stores will stock the PAGEANT coat this month. 
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Animals 





All Love 


Milwaukee 


BY DON DORNBROOK 


And why not? Where else would you find an animal-lending 


library, a zoo-on-wheels and 


® 4 SPARROW built its nest on top 
of a gasoline pump in a Milwaukee 
filling station the other day. Owner 
Dick De Battista promptly put up 
a protective umbrella over the 
pump. He also hung up this sign: 

“Sorry . . . this pump is occupied 
by a family of four babies and 
mother. No gas till vacated.” 

De Battista explained that it was 
the second batch of four baby spar- 
rows to be born in the gasoline 
pump nest. The first quartet died— 
apparently from the fumes—and 
he wasn’t taking any more chances. 
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first aid for hummingbirds 


This could happen anywhere, 
but this sort of thing is always hap- 
pening in Milwaukee, America’s 
most animal-loving city. Every 
week is ““Be-Kind-to-Animals 
Week” in the nation’s only metrop- 
olis where you can draw a pet out 
of the free animal-lending library 
just like you take a book out of 
the public library; where a model 
of modern engineering keeps the 
park lagoon ice from freezing over 
in the winter for the comfort of the 
ducks; where dogs and their mas- 
ters meet on a higher intellectual 









































































plane in Dog Obedience courses. 

At the same time that the filling 
station operator was running a 
temporary bird sanctuary, in an- 
other part-of the city a railroad 
car was “out of service” for three 
weeks while a mallard duck 
hatched seven eggs in a nest on 
top of the flatcar. 

Each year, during national “Be- 
Kind-to-Animals Week,” the Wis- 
consin Humane Society recognizes 
outstanding acts of kindness to ani- 
mals. This year a nine-year-old boy 
got a gold medal for saving a moth- 
erless baby squirrel, raising it on a 
bottle and turning it loose when it 
was full-grown. Last year the win- 
ners were two teenage girls who 
bought a horse that was destined 
to become horse meat for a fox 
farm and nursed it from 900 pounds 
of skin and bones to 1,200 pounds of 
excellent riding horse. Previous 
awards went to a man who risked 
his life to save 41 prize dogs from 


burning to death in the nationally 
famous boxer kennels of John P. 
Wagner, a man who saved a dog 
caught in a railroad switch, a po- 
liceman who went down into a 
manhole to rescue a trapped cat, 
a little girl who raised some or- 
phaned baby robins and a fellow 
who made a hobby of spraying 
horses tormented by flies. 

Even in the middle of an ice- 
bound Wisconsin winter, Milwau- 
kee has a soft spot in its heart for the 
mallards that live in the lagoon of 
its downtown Juneau Park on the 
shores of frigid Lake Michigan. The 
park commission in 1944 installed 
a compressed air agitator. When 
the thermometer drops below 32 
degrees, a motor cuts in, sending 
warm water from the bottom of the 
lagoon to the surface—thus pre- 
venting it from freezing over. 

Not long ago a schoolboy found 
an injured baby hummingbird in a 
downtown alley. He knew what to 
do with it—he took it right to Mil- 
waukee’s famous “bird lady.” She 
is Miss Elizabeth Oehlenschlaeger, 
an elderly spinster who maintained 
a bird sanctuary on her Fox Point 
estate for years. There the kind lit- 
tle gray-haired bird lover treated 
hundreds of injured birds sent to 
her by the Humane Society, the 
zoo, friends and nature-lovers. She 
handled great horned owls, red- 
tailed hawks, night hawks and duck 
hawks—and was never scratched or 
bitten. She treated one injured 
hawk who came back twice after 
being released, alighting on her 
arm without the slightest hesitation. 

Although advancing years forced 
Miss Oehlenschlaeger to give up 
her bird sanctuary some time ago 
for a less strenuous program of 
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teaching school children how to 
make pets of birds, the humming- 
bird was an immediate challenge. 
In five days she had the one-inch 
hummer humming with life and 
ready for its flight back to nature. 

Why is Milwaukee so kind to 
animals? To find the answer to 
that question we have to turn back 
the clock to the lusty, brawling, 
“gemeutlichkeit” Milwaukee of 72 
years ago. Captain Fred Pabst, one- 
time lake captain who founded the 
Pabst brewery, was shocked and 
unhappy about the cruelty to horses 
and other animals. Most people 


were too busy to bother with such 
thoughts, but through the efforts 
of Captain Pabst and fellow mem- 
bers of the Fortnightly Club, the 
Wisconsin Humane Society re- 
ceived its charter in 1879. 

The society went to work with 


a vengeance. It sponsored and 
helped to enforce laws prohibiting 
cruelty to animals. Soon it was no 
longer common to see men beating 
their horses in the streets; often an 
enraged citizen would end up beat- 
ing the offender. The society also 
stamped out cock fighting and 
waged a vigorous and successful 
battle against Lrutality in the 
stockyards. By 1926 it had dedi- 
cated the city’s first animal shelter 
and had long since stamped out 
the evil of “doping” horses to give 
them “sprightly spirits” for the 
purpose of horse trading. 

For more than 70 years the 
Wisconsin Humane Society has 
concentrated on teaching children 
to be kind to animals. As early as 
1916 it successfully sponsored a 
state law requiring the public 
schools of Wisconsin to teach these 
humanitarian principles. This is 
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the secret of the city’s love for an- 
imals. And the reason why Mil- 
waukee has accomplished more 
than any other Wisconsin city in 
this respect is its vigorous Humane 
Society which provides the teach- 
ing materials not found in any 
other city in the nation. 

For six years the Wisconsin Hu- 
mane Society has operated in Mil- 
waukee the only free pet lending 
library in the nation. When a 
teacher in any of Milwaukee 
county’s 283 public, private or 
parochial grade schools wants her 
pupils to learn about animals at 
firsthand, she just calls up the pet 
library and borrows a couple of 
hamsters, guinea pigs, white mice, 
white rats, hooded rats, turtles, 
canaries, turtle doves, waltzing mice, 
parakeets, tropical fish or rabbits. 

The Humane Society provides 
the cage and enough dry feed to 
last two weeks. If there is no de- 
mand for the pet at the end of 
that time, the teacher may have 
it “renewed.” With her pet she 
gets a history of the animal, to- 
gether with instructions for care 
and a feeding schedule. From 100 
to 125 animals are available for 
withdrawal at all times. 

The pet library is the brainchild 
of Gustave P. Utke, who became 
executive vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Humane Society in 
January, 1945. Came spring and 
a teacher asked to borrow a rabbit 
for the Easter season. Utke obliged. 
Then he got to thinking that per- 
haps other teachers might like to 
borrow pets for class study. The 
animal lending library followed, 
and in six years some 50,000 school 
children have learned how to han- 
dle animals in his pet project. 





ANIMALS ALL LOVE MILWAUKEE 


How well they have learned is 
reflected in the society's annual 
reports. In 1945 there were 200 
complaints of cruelty to animals 
by children. The next year the 
total had dropped to 52. The fol- 
lowing year it was a mere four. 

The pet library is not the only 
reason why the American Humane 
Association has called the Wiscon- 
sin Humane Society’s educational 
program “the most complete in the 
country.” Another reason is the 
year-round dog obedience courses 
Utke inaugurated in April, 1945, 
to train children how to handle 
dogs. Ten-week courses for chil- 
dren from 10 to 16 years old are 
conducted by Arthur Gueltzow, 
director of the society’s animal wel- 
fare department. Children and 
their dogs attend these classes to- 
gether and learn the proper way 
for a dog to sit, stand, lie down, 


come, heel and behave in company. 
During 1950 the society put on 


more than 500 p in the 
schools. These were talks illus- 
trated by movies and slides on pets, 
wildlife and farm life. Educational 
Director Robert H. Siegler in- 
structed the children on how to 
handle animals. 

The school programs—plus adult 
lectures at the Humane Society 
shelter—reach an estimated 100,- 
000 men, women and children in 
Milwaukee county each year. This 
does not include several hundred 
thousand more reached by the so- 
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ciety workers’ guest appearances 
on television. “We don’t want 
people to think of us as dog 
catchers,” Utke explains. 

Utke gives The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal the lion’s share of the credit 
for the city’s unique and kindly 
attitude towards animals. It as- 
signs a reporter to the Humane 
Society at all times. 

It’s easy for Milwaukeeans to 
love animals because they have so 
many of them. Milwaukee county, 
the smallest in the state in area and 
the largest in population, abounds 
in. wildlife. There are two rea- 
sons for this: A county ban on the 
discharge of firearms and an abund- 
ance of food from the rich farming 
country. 

With all these facilities and 
projects to make Milwaukee an- 
imal conscious, you’d think all na- 
ture lovers would be satisfied. You 
don’t know Milwaukee! The zoo 
has just begun a new project—a 
zoo wagon. This 8-by-15-foot 
trailer has 14 cages containing 
three red foxes, an alligator, a 
deodorized skunk, a great horned 
owl, three white rabbits, seven 
guinea pigs, a woodchuck, a 
badger (Wisconsin’s mascot), an 
opossum and a capuchin monkey. 
It will visit playgrounds in summer 
and schools in winter—‘“to take the 
zoo to those who can’t get to the 
zoo.” As one wag put it: 

“The zoo animals will get around 
—but they'll stay on the wagon!” 
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@ AN EDITORIAL note in a Boston daily, one morning years ago, ran thus: 
“It was 2 gloomy day yesterday, with overhanging clouds and pattering 
rain and clinging mists; but Phillips Brooks walked down Newspaper Row, 
bowing here and there to friends, and the day was all sunshine.” 


—Evans Toohig 
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Are You Safe at Home? 


® your ire and the lives of every 
member of your family may de- 
pend on how well you know the 
answers to this test. It will tell you 


whether you are a home safety illit- 
erate and what to do about it if you 
happen to be one. 

This test, containing 20 carefully 


selected questions, was given to 
1,700 persons of all ages by repre- 
sentatives of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company of 
Boston. Object of the survey, which 
took eight months, was to learn how 
much or how little people actually 
knew about safety in the home, 
where, last year alone, accidents 
caused 27,500 deaths, almost a 
third of the country’s general acci- 
dent fatality toll. 

And when the results were tabu- 
lated, the officials were stunned to 
discover that not one person of the 
1,700 passed the test ! 

These were the principal results: 

—The average score was only 

52.3 per cent. 
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—Men knew slightly more than 
women. Their average was 
53.8 to the women’s 50.8. 

—Lowest score was registered by 
women aged 65 and over, 36.7. 

—Highest score was rung up by 
men in the 25-44 age group, 
54.5. 

Deaths by falls, burns, poisoning, 
firearms, suffocation—you read 
about them every day—occur be- 
cause people just do not know the 
elementary rules of home safety. 

In all of the accident situations 
implied by the following questions, 
according to time-tested experi- 
ences of safety engineers and doc- 
tors, there are one or more specific 
things which must be done first. 
Fringe answers cannot be accepted 
because, while they may work in 
some instances, they have loopholes 
which can cause death or injury. 

Think carefully and decide on 
your answers. You'll find the cor- 
rect responses, with the point score 
for each, at the end of the test. 





1. Who in the family do you feel is responsible for 
making the home a safe place in which to live? 


2. If you discover someone in your home who, either 
by intention or error, has taken poison, what is the 
first thing that you should do? 


3. Let us assume that a faulty electrical appliance 
has caused a fuse to blow. After disconnecting the 
appliance, you are ready to replace the fuse. What 
is the first precaution you should take in replacing 
that fuse? 


4. Can you name four hazards of gardening and 
caring for lawns and shrubs? 


5. If someone in your family suffered a first degree 
burn (minor), would you use butter as a salve? (Yes 
or no) 


6. When you and your family close your home to go 
on your regular summer vacation, what five precau- 
tions do you take to protect your home during your 
absence? 


7. If you found some member of your family un- 
conscious because of electric shock and still in con- 
tact with a live wire, how would you break that 
contact? 


8. Assuming that the man in your home is a hunter, 
name the two most important safety precautions that 
should be followed in safely storing the firearms in 
the home. 


9. Name three precautions that you should take in 
storing in the home such poisons as iodine, lye, 
insecticides, etc. 


10. You are using a regular lead base paint for 
spraying some furniture in your cellar. Name two 
hazards in using that paint in this way. 


11. Let’s assume it’s bath time for a youngster under 
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three years of age. What do you feel is the most im- 
portant precaution to be observed? 


12. If you were going out for the evening and were 
leaving your child under the care of a baby sitter, 


from the safety standpoint what five instructions 
would you give the sitter? 


13. What three safety devices should you have in 
and around your bathtub to prevent accidents? 


14. Name two reasons why wooden ladders should 
never be painted. 


15. Assuming the steps and foundation of your stair- 
ways have been built according to safe specification, 


name four things that are essential to safe use of 
stairs. 


16. Let us assume that you are going to do some re- 
pair work near the roof or side of your house. Can 
you name the two most important safety precautions 
to take in placing the ladder against the wall? 


17. You awake at night and smell smoke. After 
proper precautions, you locate the fire in the cellar. 
Can you name in correct order the three principal 
things you should do immediately? 


18. Check off the following precautions that you 
have taken to reduce the possibility of loss from fire 
in your home. 
. Family fire drill__— 
. Fire extinguishers or extension rope ladder 
. Periodic inspection of heating equipment in 
chimneys and flues 
d. Metal containers for trash 
e. Instruction on turning off oil burner 


19. You walk into the kitchen of your home and dis- 
cover a grease fire in your gas oven where meat is 
being roasted. Explain how you would extinguish 
this grease fire safely and effectively. 


20. What would you say was the principal source of 
home fires? 











1. All the members of the family. (5) 


2. Call the doctor. He will give you 
expert advice while he is on the way. 
less of the poison taken, that’s 

the first, vital thing to do. In the ex- 
citement, people seldom remember 
what antidote to use and waste time 
trying to find out.~Don’t try to force 
milk down an unconscious person’s 
throat, as many suggested. It can choke 
him to death. (5) 
3. Pull the main switch. (5) 
4. a. Tools. (1) 

b. Poisonous plants and insecticides. 

(1) 
c. Over-exertion. (2) 
d. Too much sun. (1) 


5. No. Butter is organic and as such 
may easily carry bacteria which would 
infect the wound. Even though most 
butter is pasteurized, germs can enter 
after the package is opened. Use petro- 
leum jelly or similar inorganic sub- 
stances which have been heated to an 
intense degree in the process of prep- 
aration. These provide soothing and 
drawing agents for the burned area. (4) 


6. a. Turn off water, electricity, gas. 
(1) 
b. Lock windows, doors, hatchways. 
(1) 
c. Notify neighbors, police and all 
delivery men. (2) 
d. Make sure fires are out. (1) 
e. Put matches in glass or metal con- 
tainers. (1) 
7. Move the wire away from his body 
with a dry stick, branch or overcoat. (5) 
If you answered, “shut off current” 
give yourself two points. 
8. a. Keep under lock and away from 
children. (3) 
b. Safely store the ammunition. (2) 


9. a. Lock them up and either label 
the bottle or put pins in cork. (2) 
b. Store out of children’s reach. (2) 
c. Destroy all empty poison bottles 
= poisons no longer to be used. 

10. a, Ries. (1) 


FIGURES IN PARENTHESES. REPRESENT 
POINT VALUES FOR THE ANSWERS 





b. Fire and explosion. (4) 
ll. Have someone stay with the child 
to prevent (5) If you an- 
swered “don’t have water too hot,” 
give yourself two points. 
12. a. Telephone number where 
ents can be reached. (1) 
b. Telephone number and name of 
family doctor. (1) 
c. Telephone number of police sta- 
tion. (1) 
d. Telephone number of fire de- 
partment. (1) 
e. Don’t open door to strangers. (1) 

. Hand grip or rail. (1) 

. Rubber non-skid mat inside and 
outside of tub. (3) 

. Soap container. (1) 

. Paint hides defects. (3) 

. Slippery when wet. (1) 

. Good lighting. (1) 

. Use of handrails. (1) 

Keep steps clear. (2) 

. No throw rugs at top of stairs. 
(1) 

. Make sure the base of the ladder 
is planted firmly and evenly 
against the ground. (3) 

. The base must be the correct 
distance away from the wall, 
one-quarter of the ladder length. 
(2) 

. Get everybody out. (2) 

. Notify the fire department. (2) 

. Close the cellar door. (1) Or, post 
someone at the fire box to direct 
firemen to the address. (1) 

18. Give yourself one point for each 
one checked. 

19. Smother it with salt. (5) Give your- 
self two points if you said turn off gas 
and shut oven door. Many answer, 
“throw flour on the flames.” Don’t. 
Flour is highly combustible. Salt is 
ideal because it will put out the fire 
and save your meat at the same time. 


20. Smoking. (5). Give yourself two 
and a half points if you said matches. 
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CAN YOU 


SPOT A PHONY? 


BY HAROLD HOOPES 


Learn to doublecheck thoee fives 
and tens, and you won’t be stuck 
with a counterfeiter’s artwork 


®@ STRANGE THING about “the queer” 
—common parlance for counterfeit 
money—is that so many people, 
who should know better, accept it. 

One manager of a New York 
midtown bank has a drawer full to 
bursting with phony bills, accepted 
without question in a two-month 
period by local merchants. No two 
bills look alike. Some are long and 
thin, others short and wide, some 
have been clumsily cut with hand- 
shears, others are printed on papers 
ranging from dime store linen to the 
kind your butcher wraps the ham- 
burger in. Colors range from light 
green to dark olive. 

“We always catch the ‘queer’,” 
adds the banker, “and charge it to 
accounts. Don’t know why people 
think they can pass it off on us.’ 

Yet with a little sharp observing, 
a counterfeit is easily detected. For 
practice, take a $1 bill and subject 
it to these checks, devised by the 
Secret Service of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


tion’of the Secretary of the ~ re- 
production, te choke or part, i oui prohibited. 
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This is the face of an actual coun- 
terfeit bill, whose manufacturer 
oo a pence et 


npare the two portraits of 

on. On your good bill, 

it aoe out distinctly from its 
eval nd, whereas the 
phony one isn’t lifelike. Note that 
the eyes are not distinct, the back- 
ground circling the head is not 
clear, and is much darker than 
that on the genuine bill. The fine 
lines which the small squares 
of the ba und are barely de- 
tectable, or broken, and many are 
filled with ink. If you have a bill 
you think may be fake, crease it 
thro the portrait and match 
it with the half on a good bill. 
Examine the border. The fine 
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lines which cross and recross— 
known as the geometric lathework 
—are not clear in the counterfeit. 
The number under the word 
“America” (to the right of Wash- 
ington’s portrait) is the Serial 
Number. You will find it again 
to the left of the portrait, lower 
down. Figures on the counterfeit, 
you'll note, are poorly printed, 
badly spaced and uneven. 

It’s important to check the Treas- 
ury Seal. The saw-teeth on the 
rim of the seal are blunt and un- 
even on a bad bill, sharp and 
even on the good. 

Are the printed words clear, dis- 
tinct, perfect? 

Inside the border, in the upper 
lefthand corner, you will spy a 


# 


o 


eF* Foy. 


small letter. This is the Check 
Letter. It is printed again in the 
lower right corner, with a number 
called the Face Plate Number. 
(All genuine bills are printed 
from engraved steel wae which 
are individually num .) They 
should be printed evenly, distinctly 
and always in black. 

Contrary to popular notions, rub- 
bing a bill on a piece of paper 
will not prove whether it is coun- 
terfeit or genuine. For ink can be 
rubbed from the good bills as well 
as the bad. However, genuine bills 
are printed on a distinctive 
in which very small red 
silk threads are scattered. 
will be noticeable on a new bill, 
less so on those badly soiled or 
worn. 


per, 
blue 


CONTINUED 
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THIS IS A COUNTERFEIT portrait of Abraham Lincoln. Under 
the magnifying glass, the fake is easily spotted—because bad money 
is invariably made from defective please, printed with cheap ink 
on cheap paper, made with poor equipment by poor workmen. 


HERE’S A LESSON IN HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT COINS 





g 


Drop the coin on a hard 
surface. The genuine has 
a bell-like ring; the 
phony sounds dull. 


Feel the coin. Most coun- 
terfeits feel greasy. 


The ted outer 
edge of a genuine coin is 
even and regular. 








You can easily cut the 
edge of a questionable 
coin with a knife. 





Test the coin with an 
acid. A drop applied to 
a scraped portion of the 
coin will blacken the 
counterfeit. 





Formula—Acid Test 
(For SILVER coins only) 
Silver Nitrate 


Distilled Water. . .30 CC. 
You can buy this solu- 
tion for a few cents in 
any drug store. 
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THE GENUINE LINCOLN portrait, which adorns a $5 bill, is 
clear and distinct. Important to note, the lines in the background 
are continuous, and not broken. It takes fine engraving, expensive 
machines, and good paper and ink to make a genuine bill. 


ONE CRUCIAL TEST—the Treasury 
Seal. The sawtooth rim on the good bill 
is sharp and even, on the bad, broken 
off and uneven. 


LEFT: THE REAL RIGHT: THE FAKE 


A closeup of the reeding (or corrugated 
outer edge) of the good coin, to the left, 
shows it to be even and distinct. It is 
crooked and indistinct on the bad coin. 

La] 
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The Great 
Bunion 


Derby 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


All America went foot-happy 
when Cash-and-Carry Pyle put 
on his cross-country walkathon 





@ THE sprING of 1928 was a great 
season for American feet. 

Dance marathons were the rage 
of the country. A man named Cor- 
nelius Dumber walked backwards 
across the country and attributed 
his success to the fact that he always 
went barefoot. The newspapers 
were afraid that the indestructible 
underpinnings of Jack Dempsey 
seemed to be giving way at last. Dr. 
Emmerich Stabler, visiting here 
from Vienna, told Americans to 
stand up more, because standing up 
was good for the arches and what 
was good for the arches was good 
for international trade. 

It was the perfect moment in his- 
tory for a man named C. C. Pyle 
to step forth and give us the Bunion 
Derby. 

Pyle was a remarkable fellow—a 
real, honest to goodness, genuine 
1928 man. He was the son of a 
Methodist minister, but his roads 
had led him, if anything, in direc- 
tions generally supposed to be op- 
posite from the pulpit. He had been 
a prize fighter, an actor, a manager 
of movie houses. His name was 


Charles C. Pyle but he gloried in 
the nickname “Cash and Carry” 
Pyle. He was a fast talker, a neat 
dresser, a cigar smoker and a but- 
terfly-mustache man. He looked 
like a slicker in the silent movies, 





and he liked to act like one. “I 
play every year as though it were 
my last,” he told the world. .“Legiti- 
mately, but with a view to squeez- 
ing every penny from’ every 
venture.” He was one of the great 
promoters of the Twenties, that 
epoch of great promoters. 

His name had first penetrated 
the four corners of the land in 
1925 when he signed Red Grange 
to a contract to play professional 
football. As Grange’s mentor, part- 
ner and manager for years he had 
a great deal to do with shaping 
the pattern of pro football as we 
know it today. Pyle also signed the 
celebrated Suzanne Lenglen to the 
very first professional tennis con- 
tract and thus took tennis away 
from the Simon Pures and gave it 
to the box-office boys. Pyle is said 
to have made a million dollars with 
Grange and another million with 
Lenglen. But his true year of Grace 
was 1928, the year in which he 
shot his big gun, the Bunion Derby. 

People then were sitting on flag- 
poles, dancing non-stop for months 
at a stretch, and talking about fly- 
ing across the Atlantic Ocean. But 
you would have to look long and 
hard to find a more cockeyed con- 
tribution to the culture of the time 
than Pyle’s Bunion Derby. Some 


historians have seen it as one of the 


true climaxes of the Coolidge era, 
almost a symbolic thing—that spec- 
tacle of several hundred able- 
bodied men plodding across the 
great American desert, from west to 
east, counter to the sun, just as the 
sun was about to set on the Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense. 

It was Mr. Pyle’s conceit to run 
a marathon race from Los Angeles 
to New York. 

It would be, opined Mr. Pyle, 
not only the greatest but the longest 
foot race in history. It would be 
open to one and all—entrants from 
Tibet, Tasmania and the Scandi- 
navian countries included. The 
winner would be crowned with a 
laurel wreath in the manner of the 
old times and with a bank draft for 
$25,000 in the manner of the new. 
Pyle called it The Great Cross- 
Country Marathon Race, but out 
of a newspaper somewhere came 
the title “Bunion Derby,” and that 
is the name that stuck. 

“The race of the Century!” cried 
Mr. Pyle’s tub-thumpers. “A thrill- 
ing Spectacle of Brawn and Endur- 
ance! A 65-day show by the greatest 
runners in the world! And all free, 
absolutely free, ladies and gentle- 
men; it won’t cost you a cent, and 
all due to the generosity of that 
philanthropic impresario, Cash and 
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The logical reader will realize 
that letting the country in for free 
was a necessity rather than an in- 
vention. Pyle’s marathoners 
were going to use the public high- 
ways—the route selected was High- 
way 66 to Chicago, then Route 17 
to New York—and not even C and 
C could figure a way to charge 
admissions to a public highway. No, 
free it must be, but he had fig- 
ured out ways to make the proposi- 
tion a paying one. 

In the first place he estimated 
that there would be about 1,000 
entrants from all corners of the 
globe. Each entrant would be re- 
quired to put up a $25 entrance 
fee. Cash and Carry had his $25,- 
000 first prize right there. 

Second, he figured to receive 
$100,000 from the United States 
Highway 66 Association. This was 
a brotherhood of hamlets, towns, 
villages and cities on Route 66. 
Each member of the association was 
to kick in with a sum proportionate 
to its population until a kitty of 
$100,000 could be assembled. Such 
a sum, he told the brotherhood, 
would be returned a thousandfold. 
Every town along the route was 
bound to make a mint! Think of 
the thousands of _hinterlanders 
pouring into town to see the 
Bunioneers pass through! Think of 


the profits to the local shopkeepers! 
Think of the carnivals the town- 
ships could have! Think of the 
hot dog concessions. 

(If any town along Highway 66 
did not kick in with a contribution, 
Pyle said, he’d damn well see to 
it that his runners would run 
around the reluctant town instead 
of through it.) 

A third source of income for Pyle 
would be a side show, traveling 
right along with the derby. It would 
contain peanuts, popcorn and 
freaks. And a box-office. Pyle’s plan 
was to run his boys only during 
the hours of daylight. He would 
divide them up into groups, with 
several dozen runners each. Each 
group would be released from 
bondage every morning and re- 
quired to run from 40 to 60 miles 
a day—right up to the next town 
that had paid its part of the High- 
way 66 Association fund. When all 
groups had reached that required 
destination by day’s end, the time 
of the individual runners would be 
totaled up. The man who could 
maintain the swiftest average from 
day to day clear across the country 
would be the winner. And every 
night when the running had ceased, 
Pyle could pitch his tent and all the 
people for miles around would pay 
to get in to see the runners as well 
as the freaks on display. The freaks 
were pretty good, too. One was a 
real live two-headed chicken. 

A fifth source of income for Pyle 
would be the manufacturers who 
would supply the shoes, the chew- 
ing gum, the running tights, the 
shoelaces, the sunburn lotion and, 
of course, the liniment—and pay 
for the privilege. 

Pyle also signed contracts with 
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each and every participant, grant- 
ing him exclusive managerial rights 
for the winners, for personal ap- 
pearances, vaudeville dates and 
movie contracts. 

And a final source of income 
would be Mr. C. C. Pyle’s own 
patent foot box. 

This was a kind of electrical box, 
big enough to contain one human 
foot plus ankle and to cure any 
malady thereof you can think of. 
All the runners would be using it 
en route and once the race was 
over, Pyle figured, at least 100,000 
Americans would be clamoring to 
purchase the miraculous box at the 
low, low price of $1 per. More 
than once he said that the real rea- 
son for his sponsorship of the derby 
was his interest in feet, their be- 
havior and their well-being. What 
better way to observe them than to 
run a thousand pair simultaneously 
across the country? The Bunion 
Derby, to C. C. Pyle, was an ex- 
periment, conducted in the interests 
of science, by a man who wanted 
to cure the nation of its corns. 


WELL, THE DERBY started on 
schedule, on the 4th of March, 
1928, from the Ascot Speedway in 
Los Angeles. The participants 
headed straight for the 3,422.3 
miles that lay between them and 
New York. The start of this 
6,023 ,248-yard dash was festive and 
noisy. The runners were fresh as 
fields of daisies, and Los Angeles 
waved them off to a cheery start 
as they galloped away for fame, 
money, the Highway 66 Associa- 
tion and C. C. Pyle’s Magic Foot 
Box. 

Pyle was in the midst of the 
opening festivities, of course, re- 


splendent in derby, cigar and port- 
able loud speaker. Naturally, he 
wasn’t doing any running with the 
boys. He had promoted for himself 
a device he called a rolling palace, 
and it richly deserved the name. It 
was a one-man bus. It contained 
two bedrooms, an office, a kitchen, 
complete bathroom facilities and an 
observation balcony. Accompanying 
the rolling palace was a fleet of au- 
tomobiles containing secretaries, 
doctors, nurses and several people 
holding bottles of rubbing alcohol. 
Then there were the trucks carry- 
ing the tent and the featured per- 
formers of the freak show. Then 
came several carloads of Pyle’s 
partners in the enterprise. Then 
came the runners. 

Only one fact dimmed the splen- 
dor of that happy day. There 
weren’t as many runners in the race 
as Pyle had expected. He had 
hoped for 1,000. There were only 
199. 

But it was a good, fast field, a 
frisky set of runners. It included 
Charles Hart, a 63-year-old mara- 
thon runner from England, one 
runner from Australia and one 
from Esthonia. 

“This is the greatest thing I have 
ever put over,” puffed the exultant 
Pyle. “Its possibilities are untold!” 


THEY RAN and they ran. They 
ran through Needles, Arizona and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The 
newspapers began to call it the 
Cornplaster Sweepstakes, and the 
Flatfoot Festival and Pyle’s Follies. 
They ran through Tulsa, Okla- 
homa and Springfield, Missouri. 
Somebody discovered that the two- 
headed chicken was a perfectly nor- 
mal one-headed chicken with an 
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extra head strapped on. Pyle found 
an Irish farmer who was ossified 
from the neck down and made him 
the feature attraction of the freak 
show. The runners raced through 
dust and rain, sleet and _ slush. 
Then, one by one, like airplanes 
peeling off, they dropped out. 
Cramp and blisters and heat pros- 
tration and sheer exhaustion got 
them. They ran through Chicago. 
On the 28th of May the survivors 
of the incredible grind limped into 
New York. The wonderful thing 
about it, as Dr. Johnson said about 
the performing dog, was not how it 
was done, but that it got done. 
Another wonderful thing was the 
winners got their money. First prize 
went to Andy Payne, an Indian 
boy from Oklahoma. Second prize 
of $10,000 went to John Salo, of 
Passaic, New Jersey. Third prize of 
$5,000 went to Phillip Granville of 
Ontario, Canada. Fourth place 
was $2,500 and went to Mike 
Joyce, a bartender from Cleveland. 
There were six consolation prizes of 
$1,000 each. It was Pyle’s plan, as 
a grand climax to the marathon, to 
fill Madison Square Garden with a 
cheering, stamping, paying throng 
—the final source of revenue for 
the derby en route. The great Tex 
Rickard was there in person that 
night to present the prizes. But not 
even Rickard could attract the cus- 
tomers. In that whole vast arena 
there were no more than a few 
dozen spectators to see the winners 
receive their laurel wreaths and 
their money. It was a sad but suit- 
able finale to the fiasco, for fiasco 
it had been—from first to last. 
Nothing had turned out the way 
Pyle had planned. He had figured 
the race would take 64 days; it took 
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84. The fights and the feuds along 
the way among the runners, as well 
as the salaried employees, would 
have destroyed the constitution of 
a lesser man. The freak show had 
been a flop everywhere. Nobody 
would buy the Magic Foot Box. 
People were suing Pyle for the most 
unbelievable things. One plaintiff, 
an Illinois farmer, claimed that one 
runner had slaughtered one of his 
prize piglets and then digested it, 
raw, while running. 

Pyle always claimed he made 
money on the derby. The kindest 
estimates put his losses at about 
$75,000. He claimed that fifteen 
million Americans had seen his 
derby. That is within the realm 
of possibility, but it is no indication 
of the gate receipts because most of 
the spectators saw it—just as Pyle 
had promised them—for free. They 
had seen it simply by looking up 
from the plowing and taking a look. 


THE MOST AMAZING thing of all 
about the Bunion Derby was that 
there was a second. 

It was Pyle’s dream to have one 
derby per year, to run them alter- 


nately east-west, then west-east. 
The catastrophic end of the first 
derby did not disturb his dream. 
For the second he raised the ante 
for the entrants to $300 a head and 
informed them they would have to 
foot their own board and lodging 
bills. The rewards, however, would 
be higher. In the first derby there 
had been $48,000 in prizes. This 
time he was offering $60,000. 

The second Bunion Derby actu- 
ally started from New York in 
March, 1929, with Pyle in his roll- 
ing palace and three blazing red 
patrol cars to convoy him. But even 
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as the procession crossed the Hud- 
son River, the lawsuits started. The 
man who had provided Pyle with 
the patrol cars wanted $2,000 back 
pay. He took back two of the cars 
instead. Pyle was sued en route by 
a man who supplied camp chairs 
for the freak show, by a man who 
had installed a portable broadcast- 
ing station in the rolling palace 
and by dozens of employees of the 
first derby who wanted back pay. 

The ill-fated second (and last) 
Bunion Derby ran the weary, 
crooked, cockeyed miles across the 
country, losing bits and pieces of 
itself along the way, with Pyle lop- 
ping off the salaried help as the 
going got rough and the runners 
dropping off in regiments as they 
hit hot country. By the time they 
all staggered into Los Angeles, con- 
fusion had been multiplied into 
chaos, and nobody got paid, not 
even the runners. They all sued 
Pyle, but Pyle was bankrupt. 

He managed to bob up in his- 
tory now and then, even after that. 
He got into pro hockey for a while. 
He tried to sign Charles A. Lind- 


WIDOWER 


bergh to a personal management 
contract. “Lindy doesn’t know how 
to cash in on this thing,” he told 
reporters. When Lindbergh refused 
even to see him, he toyed with the 
idea of running a ’round the world 
dance marathon, the contestants to 
start dancing in New York, down to 
the pier, onto a boat, across the 
Atlantic to Paris, Berlin and points 
east. 

He forgot that one, but he did 
turn up at the Chicago World’s 
Fair with a freak show. He gave 
them strictly legitimate -monstrosi- 
ties, such as a fellow who sewed 
buttons onto his own skin. 

Pyle seems to have made some 
money from the fair—enough to 
buy a nice little business on the 
west coast and to sink into comfort- 
able oblivion. At his death, in 1939, 


he was the president of a company 
which made transcriptions for ra- 
dio. He was happily married to a 
radio actress named Elvia Aliman 
Tourtelotte. He died of cerebral 
thrombosis on the 2nd of February, 
1939. He died in California. In 
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@ THE story ts TOLD of a judge who, with his daughter, attended a formal 
dinner party and as each course of the meal was set before him, he would 
reject it by saying, “I have tried that particular food once and found it 

- not to my liking.” Naturally, the host was disturbed at not being able to 
please his guest of honor, and offered him an expensive cigar. The judge 
also rejected this with the same plaint, “No, thank you. I tried smoking 
once, and I don’t like it.” 

Further disturbed, the host went into his cellar and returned with a 
bottle of rare old brandy. On offering a drink to the judge, his hospitality 
was again refused. “Thank you, no,” declined the jurist. “I once tried 
alcoholic beverages, and I do not care for them.” 

In the strained silence that followed, another guest at the far end of the 
table was heard whispering to his companion. “I presume, of course,” he 
said, “that His Honor has just the one child?” —Paul Samter 
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Luxury Meals 
From Budget Meats 


™@ THERE'S NO REAL Way to beat the butcher any more. But here’s one 
good way to put more meat on your table, enhance your reputation as a 
wonderful cook, keep up the family’s protein—and still save money. 

The trick is just a new way of glamorizing the cheaper meats. As a 
starter, PAGEANT took some of the fanciest “name” dishes served in style 
by famous restaurants around the country, and worked up simplified 
recipes. They can all be made with less expensive cuts, although the 
restaurants themselves—since they charge as much as five dollars a plate— 
don’t always skimp on meat. Seasonings can be increased to taste. 
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THE COLONY is tops in swank—but you can serve the same dishes 


Boeuf en Daube 


ee eee? 
imch pieces 
3 tablespoons 


whole cloves 


bay leaf 


beef with flour, salt and pepper. Melt bacon drippings in 
skillet; add meat with garlic and brown well on all sides. Remove garlic; 
add water and wine; bring to a boil. Turn into casserole with onion, 
carrots and herbs. Cover. Bake in a very slow oven (300°F.) 24% to 3 
hours or until meat is tender. Six servings. 


Blanquette de Veau 
1% pounds shoulder of veal 6 carrots scraped and 


quartered 
2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 
2 tablespoons flour 
—" 
| cddiienen Sinly diaimealtialed 


Have veal cut in 1%-inch squares. Put in saucepan with water, salt, 
thyme, bay leaf and parsley; cover and simmer for | hour, or until meat 
is tender. Add onions and carrots; cook until tender. Drain off stock; 
measure and add water to make 2 cups. Melt butter in sauce pan; blend 
in flour, slowly stir in stock. Cook, stirring constantly until mixture 
thickens and boils. Combine lemon juice and slightly beaten egg yolks. 
Add about | cup of the hot sauce very slowly, stirring constantly, then 
stir into femaining sauce; stir over low heat until slightly thickened; do 
not boil or it will curdle. Add to veal and vegetables. Arrange on hot 
platter; sprinkle with chopped parsley. Serve with hot cooked rice or 
noodles. Six servings. 











THE PIERRE has costumes—but this recipe works in any kitchen 


Curry of Lamb 
3 tablespoons butter or 1 
{a —— 
2 ae 
2 flour 1 bay leaf 
2 teaspoons salt 3 or 4 whole cloves 
4 teaspoons 2 teaspoons i 
2 feahies 5 cue het cotkad ties 
tak Pane 
‘Melt butter in heavy skillet or Dutch oven. Combine flour, curry, salt, 


pa rika. Roll meat in flour mixture, brown in skillet. Brown onions 
tly in same pan. Sprinkle any remaining flour mixture over the meat 
in the skillet, add rest of seasonings, water and wine. Bring to a boil, 
reduce heat; cover and simmer until meat is tender, about 14% hours. 
Serve on mounds of hot rice—add the Pierre touch by serving small bowls 
of chutney, grated coconut and crumbled cooked bacon. Six servings. 





PUMP ROOM-—you don’t need flames 


Have lamb shoulder cut in 12-inch 
ieces. Blend salad oil, vi , lemon 
uice, seasonings and chopped onion in 

wl. Add lamb; let stand 5 hours or 

overnight. Drain. Put lamb on skew- 
ers. Grill about 20 minutes, turning 
once. Four servings. 





ANTOINE’S in New Orleans is fabulous; this recipe will make you terrific 
Queues de Boeufs a la Bourgeoise 


medium onions, chopped 
1 clove garlic, minced 


Season oxtails with salt and pepper; roll in flour. Melt bacon drippings 
in a heavy saucepan; add oxtails and brown well on all sides. Add car- 
rots and onions; cook until onions are lightly browned. Drain off fat; 
stir in garlic. Add celery, bay leaf, tomatoes and meat glaze. Drain mush- 
rooms; add liquid and enough water to cover meat. Cover; simmer 34 
to 4 hours. Skim off fat; add mushrooms and potatoes; cook 20 minutes 
longer, add sherry. Four servings. 


THEODORE'S is smart—you can copy it and still be thrifty 


Melt butter in skillet; add veal 


thoroughly on all sides. Add salt, pepper, tomatoes and 
. Cover snl densa 45 lane. Bey in oi] about 
sauterne; cover and simmer 15 minutes 
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America’s 
First Man 


BY HARRY HENDERSON 


Here is the remarkable story of 
how scientists have at last dis- 
covered who were the first men 
to set foot on our continent 


® RIDING HIS PONY across a washed 
out arroyo named Dead Horse 
Gulch on the upper reaches of the 
Cimarron river in New Mexico, a 
now forgotten Negro cowboy saw 
some objects glinting in the sun on 
the reddish clay side of the gully. 
They appeared to be bones. What 
aroused the cowboy’s curiosity was 
the fact that they were some 20 feet 
below the surface, far deeper than 
anything buried recently, and ex- 
posed now only after years of wind 
and rain erosion. 

In the little town of nearby 
Raton, he told two triends about 
the mysterious bones. Too big to be 
cow bones, several of the pieces were 
gathered up and sent to Dr. Jesse D. 
Figgins at the Colorado Museum of 
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Natural History in Denver. 

Thus began one of the most fan- 
tastic detective jobs in American 
history. The quarry: an unnamed 
character, known as “America’s 
First Man,” .who existed about 
25,000 years ago. The chase has 
gone on so long that the second 
generation of scientific Sam Spades 
—archeologists, anthropologists, ge- 

w carry on the pursuit. 

Back in 1925, when the cowboy 
found the bones in the arroyo, one 
of the last things any archeologist 








wanted to find was something that 
might possibly be a trace of early 
man. This was considered an in- 
vitation to the end of a career in- 
stead of the beginning of one. For 
in 1907 Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, the great 
anthropologist and head of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, went over the skel- 
etal bones attributed to early Amer- 
ican man, beginning with some re- 
ported in 1844 in New Orleans, and 
revealed them to be Indian bones 
of fairly recent or of doubtful ori- 


gin. “No human bones of undis- 
puted geological antiquity (i.e., be- 
fore Christ) are known,” declared 
Hrdlicka in concluding his report. 

In Hrdlicka’s view the furthest 
back man could be traced was to 
the Basketmaker Indians who had 
inhabited the Southwest about the 
time of Christ. The subject of an 
earlier man became practically ta- 
boo. Even .when scientists uncov- 
ered an occasional trace of his 
earlier existence, they usually 
dropped the evidence rather than 
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face Hrdlicka’s stormy demands. 
Mark R. Harrington of the South- 
west Museum, recalling those days, 
says, “In 1909 I unearthed a mas- 
todon tusk in Oklahoma with hu- 
man traces .. . I could not believe 
my senses. I simply abandoned it.” 

Consequently, when Dr. Figgins 
learned of the bones in the New 
Mexican arroyo, he moved slowly. 
His investigation proved the bones 
belonged to an extinct species of 
giant bison. On the site Figgins 
found two spear points made of 
flint. This indicated that man had 
hunted these giant buffaloes. But 
when Figgins toured the big eastern 
museums that winter with his bones 
and points, asking for support, he 
was greeted with extreme skepti- 
cism. Nobody, it seemed, wanted to 
take a chance. The next summer 


Figgins, more determined than ex- 
cited, resumed digging in the ar- 
royo. While excavating the skeleton 
of a bison, he found a chipped flint 
point imbedded in the bones. He 


stopped work immediately and 
wired leading museums asking them 
to dispatch scientific witnesses. 
The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York promptly 
sent Dr. Barnum Brown, one of its 
top men. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion wired a young staff archeolo- 
gist, Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, who 
was sweltering in a Pecos, New 
Mexico hotel at a convention, to go 
over to Folsom, and see what Fig- 
gins had discovered. It was Septem- 
ber 2, 1927 when Roberts, Brown, 
Figgins and members of the Colo- 
rado museum board finally assem- 
bled around the nearly excavated 
skeleton. Dr. Brown, working with 
a brush and tiny trowel, went to 
work to uncover the point. In a few 
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minutes it was clear that the point 
was firmly imbedded between two 
of the bison’s ribs; in fact, had 
killed the animal. The little party 
of scientists released the stunning 
news that they had found at Fol- 
som, New Mexico, evidence of a 
man on this continent 10,000 years 
ne This was enough. Expeditions 
now started off in every direction. 
As for the Figgins discovery, the 
spear-head, so far, was the only 
clue to “Folsom Man.” The leaf- 
shaped point was very well made, 
far better than arrow and lance 
points made by Indians at a much 
later time. While its edges were 
carefully flaked by a pressure tech- 
nique to a fine edge on both sides, 
its outstanding feature was a center 
groove. This seemed to have been 
swiped out of the point at a single 
blow. Apparently the purpose of 
the groove, like that on a bayonet, 
was to permit the great mastodon 
or bison to bleed copiously so that 
death came quickly and the chase 
was not endless. Obviously, the 
Folsom Man was no dope, but a 
highly skilled point manufacturer 
and expert hunter of giant game. 

Meanwhile, amateur archeolo- 
gists turned up the Folsom type 
points all over the Southwest, east 
of the Rockies, in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. The Smith- 
sonian Institution was swamped 
with mail and one of these letters 
led to the next important discovery. 

It came from Roy Coffin, geolo- 
gist at Colorado State College, re- 
porting that he and his brother, 
Judge C. C. Coffin, had collected 
83 points in a canyon near the 
Wyoming-Colorado line, simply by 
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walking along and picking them up. 

The Smithsonian immediately 
had Roberts pack his bags and set 
off for the Coffins’ site near Fort 
Collins, Colorado. There he found 
a layer of refuse and debris, com- 
pletely undisturbed, cropping out 
of the side of a ravine, and 14 feet 
below the surface. 

Digging into the grayish clay, 
Roberts discovered he had hit the 
ancient camp of Folsom man where 
he manufactured his grooved 
points. Thousands of chips indi- 
cated that this site had virtually 
been a spear-head factory. Nearby 
were found bison bones as well as 
the tusk of an elephant. They 
found many scrapers, bevelers, 
choppers and other tools. The Fol- 
som man had made his excellent 
weapon by a technique of applying 
pressure, instead of striking it, 
which removed tiny slivers of flint 
with precision. 

The Lindenmeier site, as this an- 
cient camp was called, was on a 
valley bottom. This made it possi- 
ble for geologists to get a relatively 
accurate idea of its age. Apparently 
it was thriving during the period 
when the great glaciers of the Ice 
Age began retreating northward 
some 20,000 years ago. But the 
lower terrace of the valley, esti- 
mated to be 10,000 years old, 
showed no evidence of Folsom man. 
Thus, his existence in that area fell 
somewhere in between. 

By 1934 the bone chasers thought 
they had the earliest American 
pretty well pinned down. He was, 
they deduced—without ever catch- 
ing up with his bones—a Solutrean 
or “modern” man. Sitting around 
excavation campfires, they liked to 
speculate on what he looked like. 


Most of them agreed with Frank C. 
Hibben, an energetic archeologist 
from the University of New Mex- 
ico, who said, “If he had been 
dressed in a modern business suit, 
you probably wouldn’t have turned 
to look at him on the street.” 

The archeologists decided he was 
a “modern” Cro-Magnon because 
none of the older specimens—such 
as the Java, Piltdown, Neanderthal 
and Peking “men”—were capable 
of producing the beautiful Folsom 
point. The point, they concluded, 
was an American invention because 
they were not able to find anything 
like it in Europe or Asia. But they 
were stuck with some major unan- 
swered questions, such as where 
did he come from, and what hap- 
pened in the 10,000 year gap be- 
tween Folsom man and the devel- 
opment of the American Indian. 

The next move took the anthro- 
pologists back even further. Hibben 
decided to inspect an old Indian 
cave in the Sandia Mountains near 
Albuquerque. 

In 1936 he and several other sci- 
entists began a systematic explora- 
tion. On the top layer of the cave’s 
surface, which was made up of 
windblown dust and pack-rat dung, 
they found Pueblo-type pottery 
fragments and an antler cut by a 
steel knife, apparently by an early 
Spanish visitor. Under the top layer 
they found a very hard crust of cal- 
cium carbonate which they labori- 
ously stripped away with sledge 
hammers. In the next layer they 
turned up Folsom man’s familiar 
points. Then they hit a strata of 
vivid yellow ochre dust and be- 
neath it another strata of cave de- 
bris which, because it was two layers 
below the Folsom strata, obviously 
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pre-dated it by several centuries. 

In this new layer Hibben and his 
colleagues found a new type of 
point. Cruder than the Folsom 
spearhead, it had no fine groove 
and instead of being notched at the 
base on both sides, it was notched 
only on one side. There was no 
question that this was the work of 
an earlier American than the Fol- 
som man. On the question of how 
much older, Harvard geologist Kirk 
Bryan revealed that the Sandia 
points were imbedded to a level, 
geologically speaking, of about 
25,000 years. The “Sandia Man,” 
as this gentleman became known, 
was here at least that long ago. 

Much to the disappointment of 
Hibben and his co-diggers, no skel- 
etal remains were found. Like the 
Folsom man, the Sandia man was a 
migrant hunter, following mam- 
moths, mastodons and bison for 
food, and many anthropologists be- 
lieve he may have followed the 
same burial customs as the later 
Plains Indians. The Sioux, for ex- 
ample, left their dead exposed on 
scaffolding. Others cremated them. 
“Under the circumstances,” says 
Edgar B. Howard, who has dug for 
bones from Mexico to Canada, “it 
would be the merest chance to 
come across a skeleton of early man 
anywhere in the enormous area of 
our Great Plains. It would be even 
more remarkable to recognize him 
as such, unless he had a Folsom or 
Sandia point in his hand.” 

So far what seems to be the earli- 
est skeleton found is one known as 
“Minnesota Man.” It was uncov- 
ered in 1931 and long was the cen- 
ter of controversy. It was found by 
a road-building gang working three 
miles north of Pelican Rapids, 
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Minnesota, and despite the name 
“man,” it is really the skeleton of 
an adolescent girl. The road-build- 
ers found the skeleton under 10 
feet of glacial silt. The site was once 
the bed of an ancient ial lake, 
Lake Pelican. Scientists believe the 
girl drowned in the lake some 20,- 
000 years ago. Dr. A. E. Jenks, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota an ropologist, 
says the characteristics of the skull 
reveal it to be “a primitive type of 
homo sapiens, an early type of 
evolving Mongoloid suggesting 
American aborigines, especially the 
Eskimo, more than the present 
Asian Mongoloids. ” Other scien- 
tists now agree with him. 

Today, after 25 years of intensive 
searching, anthropologists have a 
fair idea of what the first Ameri- 
cans were like. They were nomadic 
hunters who followed the shaggy 
mammoths and mastodons and 
ground sloths of 25,000 years ago. 
They lived in caves and perhaps 
erected some temporary shelter, 
but apparently knew nothing about 
building houses. They were fairly 
expert in making flint spear heads 
and the Folsom man was an artist 
at it. They probably wore skins; 
recently in a sandal was 
found that is nearly 10,000 years 
old. They carried their fire with 
them and cooked. There is some 
scanty evidence that they had de- 
veloped a primitive type of basket 
weaving, but they had no pottery. 
Unlike com le men in Europe, 
they had no art and did not ‘make 
cave drawings. 


For MANY years it had been sup- 
posed that man followed the mam- 
moth and mastodon to America 
from Asia, his original birthplace, 
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by way of the Bering Strait. Geol- 
ogists believed that the Bering 
Strait was once above water, the 
strait being only 120 feet deep to- 
day. But there was no conclusive 
proof for this theory. 

Then, Alaskan gold miners, 
thawing out frozen glacial muck 
with steam pipes and sluicing it 
away, uncovered mastodons and 
mammoths by the tons near Fair- 
banks. Many of these extinct mam- 
moths were in a remarkably good 
state of preservation, having been 
frozen through the centuries. Hib- 
ben, whose work at Sandia had 
made him famous, led an explora- 
tory party which carried its research 
to the point of sampling a masto- 
don steak which had been frozen 
for 25,000 years. “It tasted,” he 
says, “like sand and mud.” 

Yet where was the evidence that 
Folsom man had actually pursued 
these Asian beasts all the way to 
America? A U. S. Geological Survey 
crew found the answer. On the 
northern edge of Alaska, on a bare, 
windswept ridge in the foothills of 
the Brooks Range, they discovered 
—a Folsom point! 


NO SCORE 


. Columbus met. 


Still there were skeptics. The 
Folsom point did not resemble any 
spear-head found in Asia. To the 
rescue came Ralph Solecki, one of 
the Smithsonian’s archeologists. 
With a party of United States geol- 
ogists he located over 200 sites in 
northwestern Alaska which served 
as “look out” spots for the early 
big-game hunters. From among the 
flint points collected from these 
promontories, a conclusive number 
of them bore minute—but positive 
—resemblance to Mongolian types. 
The circumstantiai evidence was 
beyond dispute: America’s first 
homo sapiens arrived here from 
Asia via the Bering Strait. 

The case is still far from com- 
plete. The experts look to Alaska 
for many more future discoveries. 
Their great hope is that Alaska will 
turn up archeology’s Exhibit A: 
America’s First Man, well-pre- 
served, entombed in permanently 
frozen ice, and aged about 25,000 
years. Meanwhile, in a dozen sites 
across the continent, they are trying 
to close the 10,000 year gap be- 
tween Folsom man and the Indians 
ae 





@ “In My Town,” declared the svelte young lady, “it’s unlucky for a girl 
to wear cotton stockings.” 
“Why,” asted her new boy friend, “what happens?” 
“Nothing.” 


@ TWO POLITICIANS met in the Pentagon. 
“Isn't that too bad about Stalin,” one said. 
“Why,” countered the other, “what happened to him?” 


“Nothing.” 


@ THE WAITING CUSTOMER looked up from his newspaper. 
“Say,” he called, “did you hear about this girl who went to a fancy dress 


ball in a suit of armor?” 


“No,” said the mzn in the chair. “‘What happened to her?” 


“Nothing.” 


—Albert J. Leibert 
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Leon Epstein, in his new book, “Where 
Do You Go From No,” asks that question 
of the salesmen his book is written for. 
You may be known by a name that isn’t 
printed on your calling card, he says. 
Here, with the help of artist Basil Wol- 
verton, we bring you the dictionary of 
human types. Which are you? 


RTHUR A. is an Arguer. He talks 
A too much. He splits hairs. He stirs 


up resentment and arouses anger. 
He should learn the art of conversation, 
the soul of which is sympathy and its 
temper, repose. 


his own accomplishments, he de- 
nies to others the sweet, though 
short-lived, joys of their small successes. 


Bi B. is a Belittler. Doubtful of 


HARLIE C. is a Crier. He cannot 
C take a turn-down without taking 

it out on somebody. Tears run 
down his spine, and into his eyes comes 
that mournful “Heaven, help me” look. 
What he needs is less self-approval and 
more self-respect, less self-indulgence and 
more self-restraint. 


trifles. His movements are weak 

and indecisive. He wastes time, 
ideas and opportunities. If he could only 
quit making himself at home, wherever 
he goes, he might bring the orders home 
more frequently. 
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D=: D. is a Dawdler. He idles. He 


ptettiay 





Plas? 


~% 





plo 
(iss \ 


DGAR E. is an Effervescer. He fizzes 

with joy and froths with rapture. 

He oozes friendliness to the point 
of familiarity. Big ideas bubble and big 
plans burst into fruition before your 
very eyes. Obviously, he doesn’t know 
that enthusiasm, when unreal and out of 
hand, is “that temper of the mind in 
which the imagination has got the better 
of reason.” 


facts get confused. Even promises 
slip his mind; and many a time he 
leaves the office without order-pad. “A 


F RED F. is a Forgetter. Names and 


man’s real possession,” 
said Alexander Smith, 
“is his memory. In noth- 
ing else is he rich. In 
nothing else is he poor.” 


Se. 


‘Y EORGE G. is a Grumbler. He is a 
sour-face and a sore-head. Evi- 
dently, he ordered a different 

world and it wasn’t delivered. Disap- 
pointing, of course, but making faces 
will not change or otherwise affect the 
face of things. 


ARRY H. is a Hurrier. He was 
H probably born in a hurry and 

never got over it. Restless and 
impatient, he can’t wait for the next 
moment. He is anxious to get on with 
the next move or with the next thought. 
Evidently, he is in search of something 
that he will never find—because it takes 
time for pictures to clear in the mind. 


VAN I. is an Interviewer. He is a 
nuzzler, shoving his nozzle where it 
can only lead to injury. “Where did 

you get this?” and “What did you pay 
for that?” are typical points of inquiry. 


] ‘ner J. is a Jester. He is a joshing 
merry-‘maker who mixes just a bit 
too much pleasure with business. He 
can recall the latest joke more readily 
than the last price change. Sometimes, 
his antics affect one’s property or person 
and result in indignation. 


ENNETH K. is a Knocker. He is 
never at a loss to disparage, dis- 
credit or deride the earnest efforts 

and good works of other persons, espe- 
cially if they happen to be competitors. 
CONTINUED 
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ARRY L. is a Leaner. He is essen- 
2 tially lazy, mentally and physically. 
He will not trouble himself to do 
things that he can wheedle others to do 
for him. He wants ideas ready-made. He 
wants everybody, including the prospect, 
to relieve him of effort. 


ERRILL M. is a Mumbler. He is 

hard to understand and has to 

repeat frequently, causing himself 
embarrassment and his prospect un- 
easiness. He should listen to himself, 
from a phonograph record, and learn to 
unscramble the words in his mouth. 


RRIS N. is a Nudger. He makes 

annoying use of his hands, little 

realizing that “Hands Off” ap- 
plies to persons even more readily than 
to things. He pokes, prods—and pro- 
vokes interest in his quick departure. 


LIE O. is an Offhander. He tosses 
Or. decisions and viewpoints, in 
the flip of a finger. To him, study 
is unnecessary and preparation a waste 
of time. He goes off half-cocked. He 


plunges into problems that are over his 
head. 


UL P. is a Pallbearer. Pallid and 
sad-faced, he is the ever sorrowing 
friend of the dead and departed 

idea. “What might have been” is his 
invariable text and interminable lament. 
Lacking imagination, he lives in a pass- 
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ing world. He cannot see the new and 
vibrant ideas all around him. 


ENTIN Q. is a Quibbler. He is a 
nimble dodger of Fact and an alert 
evader of Reality. Armed with 

words of doubtful meaning and skilled 
in the use of devious phrasing, he turns 


discussion into ambiguous hedging and 
consideration into confusion. 


OBERT R. is a Roughshodder. He 

has the unhappy combination of 

unbridled power and uncultivated 
sensibility. He bullies and _ bulldozes; 
and anything is right if he can get away 
with it. 


TEVE S. is a Softsoaper. He is quick 

to praise and easy with compli- 

ment. Insincerity, however, is only 
thinly disguised; and its veil is evanes- 
cent. While it is true that we all like to 
have nice things said of us, we are in- 
variably suspicious of those who go out 
of their way to say them. 
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M T. is a Tattler. He is a tintin- 
nabulator and talebearer. He picks 
up loose talk as he goes from place 

to place, and, like a “yellow sheet,” ap- 
peals to the curious and the gullible. 


[ Juvsses U. is an Untidier. He can 
mess up anything, including his 

own appearance. Obviously, he 
looks out of place in surroundings that 
are trim and neat; his soiled and rumpled 


papers contrast too sharply 
with clean desks and orderly 
counters. 


ICTOR V. is a Voider. He nullifies 
Vite good-will efforts of others, 
through a thoughtless indulgence 
in prejudices. Lacking a liking for peo- 
ple in general, he is even more lacking 
in the good sense to keep personal 


standards out of business. 


BS Lag W. is a Wilter. He folds 
up and quits when the going gets 

tough. He is in need of greater 
energy, enthusiasm and courage. Criti- 
cize him and he apologizes. Say “No” 
and he is silenced. 


oe X. is an Xer. Like the 
plant of the same name, he adapts 

himself to dry soil and dry air. 
Translated in selling terms, this means 


“no ideas” and his coming is as welcome 
to the prospect as a drought. 


bara Y. is a Yawner. He is only 
half-awake on the job because he 

is only half-interested in it. “Hav- 
ing fun” is what claims most of his 
energy and his thought. So he muddles 
on through a monotonous day to be in 
mettle at night. 


7 scuany 7. is a Zigzagger. Like the 
Sunday driver, he is first on one 

side and then the other. You can- 
not count on him to maintain an atti- 
tude or mood for two days running. He 
vacillates. He is unreliable. ae 
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WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PREGNANT WOMEN 








How six typical wives react to: 
. sex... their husbands 


. childbirth 


. themselves . . 


. their babies 


BY EVE STANTON FEATHERINGILL 


@ wuart sort of whole experience 
is pregnancy? How will you react 
to it? How deeply can you count 
on its changing your life? 

You can be very sure you will act 
“in character.” These two years, 
the year of your pregnancy and the 
first year of your baby’s life, are 
going to solidify your ‘personality 
and point of view. Though your 
growth and development continues 
all your life, this is the time you 
take your stand as a mature woman. 
Praise be, here’s finally an experi- 
ence fit to sink your teeth in. 

Just how this definition of char- 
acter comes about is easier shown 
than explained. Let’s sit you down 
then in your doctor’s waiting room 
with six hypothetical women. There 
they sit, mysterious and sealed in 


their secret identities: this tall fair 
girl; this little tight-faced woman 
in her 30’s; that blonde, all bosom 
and dimples and dizzy hat; Old 
Sensible Shoes in the corner; Im- 
patient Tweed stamping out her 
fourth cigarette, and the long, 
lovely brunette faintly redolent of 
martinis. If you could look into 
them, you would find yourself in 
each of them, little gestures and 
echoes of thought and emotion, but 
your true “self” in none. 

All you can directly apply to 
yourself from these women is this: 
You're going to behave a lot better 
than you know how and occasion- 
ally worse than you intend, but not 
any “differently.” The person you 
grow to be through the experience 
of pregnancy is your old self. 


From Primer for Pregnancy © 1951 by the author. Published by Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
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The martyr who... 





..- dislikes pregnancy 
..» feels the victim of sex 


..- fears pain 











Do you Know this tall, fair girl? 
She’s negative. 

When she was little she wouldn’t 
play unless she liked the game. She 
managed to make her grades and 
clubs and committees without any 
great distinction or responsibility. 
If she wasn’t ever a belle, she was 
always with someone presentable. 

Now in her neighborhood she has 
a similarly secure place. Be sure 
she handles the money in her house 
and that her husband helps with 
the chores. 

In sex she’s somewhat of a victim 

. . either her husband is crass and 
oafish and she suffers a slow-burn- 
ing death from his lack of percep- 
tion or she’s constantly martyred by 
his brutish demands. He’s one of 
those guys who always feel just a 
little in the wrong, but he’s proud 
of his wife’s appearance and sorry 
for her lot, which he’s convinced 
must be pretty dismal. 

She is not going to like being 
pregnant. 

She will like the status and the 
possession of a child, all right, after 
it’s over, but she won’t like the 
process. She’s sick as a cat half the 
time and most of the things that 
ail her don’t make very glamorous 
complaint materials: hemorrhoids, 
constipation, nausea and _ those 
changes that pique her vanity— 


stretched skin and varicose veins. 

She may sulk through the months 
or just go to bed so that someone 
has to come in and do her work. 
She may leave her husband up in 
the air and retreat to the home of 
her parents for the cuddling and 
service she requires. She will be 
hell to handle in the final weeks, 
full of tears ready to spill any 
minute. 

In labor she requires and de- 
mands attention. Her complaints 
and outcries are many. With un- 
derstanding and medication she 
may act like a frank and honest 
animal and do a praiseworthy job. 

When she comes out of it she will 
be a classic woman’s magazine 
mother. When her husband comes 
home he will always find her neat, 
hurried and busy, carrying the baby 
to bed, the playpen in from the 
yard, the formula to the sterilizer, 
the dinner to the table; carrying the 
ball for the house and the weight 
of the universe . . . and an unsleep- 
ing, never-dying grudge against all 
mankind forever. 





The nice little 
woman who... 








.-.is mildly nervous 
--- eager to please 
.-- doesn’t like change 











Now, THE LITTLE TIGHT-FACED 
woman in her 30's is sweet. She 
wants very much to please. As a 
little girl she sat and sang little 
songs to her dolls and was nice to 
her pets whether anyone was look- 
ing or not. 
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She doesn’t like change, and so 
early in life she became “good old 
Jane” and got a reputation for 
being solid and loyal. Her husband 
is grateful because she’s not always 
after him for new things and to be 
taken places. She bores him a little, 
but he’s very fond of her . . . he 
feels married and in safe harbor. 
He knows she isn’t too bright, be- 
cause his sisters have to change her 
hair-do once in a while and take 
her shopping. 

When she’s ill she just goes to 
bed and says, “Please let me alone,” 
and her house runs surprisingly well 
without her, since everything is in 
its place and there is extra food 
on the shelf. 

She will be gently pleased or 
gently disappointed about being 
pregnant. She will sit a lot and 
dream and perhaps eat too much 
and grow fat. She will be a little 
nervous and afraid as her term ap- 
proaches but pleased as a little girl 
at the tender attention of her- hus- 
band and the gifts from her friends. 

At the hospital she will be pas- 
sive and obedient, quite scared if 
left too long alone and certain she’s 
going to die. If her doctor gives 
her definite orders she will co- 
operate. In the second stage she 
will rise to real and earnest effort, 
especially if the orders are simple 
and clear. 

Once home and alone with the 
baby, a change begins to show in 
her. She looks a little older, harder 
and more matronly. She surprises 
herself by playing rather vigorously 
with her baby, clutching it to her 
impulsively; she takes profound 
pleasure in nursing and bathing it. 

Now she speaks up a little to her 
husband . . . says, “I can’t,” “I’m 


tired,” and “Let’s don’t.” She resists 
the efforts of his sisters to shift her 
furniture or lower her hemlines. 

She will have more children, and 
she should. 

Ten years from now she will be 
the pillar that holds up the house. 
She will still be wearing the same 
type of housedress and will not sulk 
if she can’t have an automatic 
washer, but she'll suddenly discover 
she has some ideas about the school 
system, and will say definite things, 
bless her heart, like “Barbara should 


never wear blue.” 





The flirt who .. . 





... is sexually unsatisfied 
... worries about her figure 
... but wants‘another baby 











Dizzy Hat Bionpe had the lead 
in her class play, and she dresses to 
arrest the attention of men. Her 
house is gay and seems clean, but 
you ought to see her drawers and 
closets. She needs a lot of atten- 
tion and entertainment and spends 
money rather badly, running up 
charge accounts and making bad 
bargains. 

When her husband reproaches her 
she thinks angrily, “Well, I'll get a 
job and handle. my own money.” 
She never does. She has half a 
dozen things in mind all the time, 
but seldom carries out a long elab- 
orate project. The flowers in her 
yard are annuals. Alone, she eats 
cheese and crackers or peanut but- 
ter and bread. 

She says she can’t wear low heels. 
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Her slips are all lacy and she likes 
prints and bright colors. Her hair 
and eyebrows are always freshly 
done but she slaps on more polish 
instead of giving herself a mani- 
cure. She’s an escape reader and a 
movie-goer. 

She worries some about her sex 
life but keeps up a nice bluff and 
decides you can’t have everything. 

She is startled and a little wor- 
ried to be pregnant. She smokes a 
little more, lets her housework slide 
in the weeks she has nausea, picks 
a doctor who is fashionable and ex- 
pensive and then doesn’t obey him, 
and looks at her changing figure 
with dislike. She draws a little away 
from her husband, seeks the com- 
pany of women, leads them into de- 
scribing their deliveries. 

The last weeks are endless, but 
when the hour arrives she is really 
the center of the stage. No one ever 
had a more dramatic time of it, a 
more breakneck midnight ride to 
the hospital. She will behave now 
exactly as her novel and screen 
heroines do, and so may be rather 
disarming and humorous. . . with 
that ominous undertone. 

If she is left too much alone or 
treated as a routine case she may 
become very angry and demanding 
and obstructive, expressing her low 
opinion of all her attendants and 
saying she doesn’t intend to be 
“pushed around.” She will com- 
plain of a good deal of pain and 
demand that something be done 
about it. But toward the end she 
will probably be pretty straightfor- 
ward and willing and produce her 
baby rather neatly. 

She has probably decided in ad- 
vance that she will not breast-feed 
it, and will be quite surprised that 


she’s expected to. She’ll be inter- 
ested and gay about the baby and 
very attractive in the ribbons and 
jackets she’s brought to wear. 

Once home, she’ll work very hard 
at using all her bright new equip- 
ment, get overexhausted and drawn. 
She has at least one shattering de- 
pression in the first six weeks, and 
often wishes bitterly she’d never 
seen her husband. 

When she has settled back into 
her sex life and the baby begins to 
sleep through the night, she takes 
a closer, more friendly interest in 
the child and lets his routine slip 
a little. She begins to ask people 
to the house and goes out less often, 
but still insists on a sitter once a 
week and heaves a long shuddering 
sigh as she gets out of the house. 

She still goes to the store in ny- 
lons and heels and notices all the 
men who watch her, but at home 
she wears beach shoes and scuffs 
and confines her make-up to a nice 
hair-do and lipstick. She doesn’t 
flirt with her husband so much now, 
but has longer talks with him. 

When her baby becomes a toddler 
she will deliberately become preg- 
nant again. This time she will enjoy 
it, and afterward begin to enjoy 
her marriage, her safety, her family. 





The good house- 
keeper who... 








...is very practical 


... likes pregnancy 
.-.- learns to play 











Op SensiBLe Suoes has a nice 
mind of her own—on the logical 
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rather than intellectual side—and 
thought in school of being a nurse 
or teacher. Meeting her husband 
put a quick stop to that. She’s a 
good practical housekeeper. At 
about 14 she made a friendly but 
cool survey of her mother’s house- 
hold habits and quietly began to 
figure out how she would manage 
her own house differently. 

She knows she has married well 
and she has a real respect for her 
husband and faith in his ambition. 
She’s jealous of their time together 
and thinks she’s the one a little 
more in love. Only since her mar- 
riage has she experienced the real 
joys of solitude and privacy and 
she plans that her husband shall 
have some, too, though that leaves 
her a little lonely. She tries to take 
an interest in the general news. . . 
but she hasn’t been married long 
enough to have any real heart in 
events outside her door. Though she 
rather grudges the idea of a radical 
change, she realizes that she has 
time on her hands and could use a 
strong interest aside from her hus- 
band, so for a while she doesn’t try 
to avoid becoming pregnant. 

Nevertheless, she’s a little per- 
plexed when she discovers she’s 
been successful, for the decision 
was made some time ago and, noth- 
ing having come of it, they had 
returned to their contraceptive rou- 
tine (though not so rigorously) and 
now they have other commitments 
and plans that put her pregnancy 
in rather a luxury bracket. She is 
not really upset, however, and 
warms immediately with her hus- 
band’s interest and response. 

She is healthy and cheerful, 
and except for a slightly high blood 


pressure and a wistful craving for 


fattening foods she has very little 
trouble in the first months. Her sex 
life, always easy and balanced, be- 
comes a source of deep private joy 
to her and she is much taken with 
her new complexion and figure. 
Her house clothes are immaculate 
and take on a certain regal look as 
her figure becomes more matronly. 

She is in love with the state of 
pregnancy but the child is not yet 
very real to her. It becomes so as 
it grows in bulk and activity, and 
toward the last she has quite a 
burning curiosity and impatience 
for it. She finds it rather astonish- 
ing that her desire for her husband 
dies abruptly some weeks before 
she is actually ordered to discon- 
tinue intercourse. 

Her delivery date approaches 
and passes without a sign and she 
is chagrined. Nevertheless she’s 
quite startled when the membranes 
rupture without pain or warning 
and she has to take a cab alone to 
the hospital. Once there, she re- 
laxes and becomes talkative and 
gay, and her frantic husband, dash- 
ing in late, is somewhat startled at 
the abrupt change in her disposi- 
tion. In the evening he goes out 
for dinner and returns to find her 
room empty, since she has gone to 
delivery. 

After the mild and pleasant first 
stage she finds herself quite unpre- 
pared for the hard and actually 
painful work of the birth. It takes 
her some little time to pass the 
transition between stages and she is 
appalled by her pain and helpless- 
ness. She needs and gets a good 
deal of analgesia at this point and 
is rather hazy afterward about how 
she behaved. 

She is willing to breast-feed but 
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meets with difficulty and when she 
goes home her baby is switched to 
a formula. It is two full months 
before she can do her work with 
ease, and she decides privately that, 
fair or not, hers is going to be an 
only child. She finds herself shaken 
at leaving her doctor at the six- 
week check though he pronounces 
her normal, and she has a very dis- 
tressing period of frigidity and 
dread that she finds difficult to con- 
ceal from her husband. 

The unaccustomed demands of 
the baby, his crying, and her in- 
ability to cope with the work and 
command her time efficiently leave 
her shaken and exhausted at night. 
She grows very thin and silent and 
her occasional hostility toward the 
baby makes her feel guilty and 
frightened. 

Unexpectedly, one 2 a.m. as she 
warms the bottle and pats the 
baby’s back to keep him quiet, she 
finds herself staring at the cover of 
a magazine on top of the icebox. 

She rummages in the box for the 
makings of a sandwich and pours 
herself a glass of milk. While she 
holds and feeds the baby she reads 
a little and eats her supper; then 
she tucks him back in his bed and 
returns to the kitchen for a “sec- 
ond.” She is wide awake and ab- 
sorbed in her magazine story when 
she realizes that it is the dead of 
night and she is wasting precious 
sleeping time. As she gets back into 
bed she looks at her husband with 
friendly interest, a little intrigued 
at the idea of waking him. 

After that her life slides smoothly 
into its new gear. The house is sud- 
denly under control and she dis- 
covers that there are wide aisles of 


time while the baby sleeps. 
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She is.a little less her husband’s 
lover now, and the change chal- 
lenges and excites him. She finds a 
totally new and unexpected playful- 
ness in herself which she indulges 
alone with the baby. She seldom 
looks to her husband for assistance 
and stands a little askance at her 
boy’s rough play with him. She 
takes stock, disapproves of herself, 
and looks about for a remedy. 
Sighing a little, she begins to plan 
deliberately for a second baby. 





The business 





girl who... 





...is frightened, brittle 
... fights her husband 
..» finds happiness 








IMPATIENT TWEED was a busi- 
ness girl and met her husband in 
the office. They were equally keen 
about their work and based their 
love on a lot of shop talk, trade 
gossip and somewhat competitive 
banter. After they were married 
she went on working until a certain 
undertone of friction began eating 
away at their real companionship. 
Their humor became a bit strident 
and brittle and they were spending 
too much time in public. Deeply 
in love, physically, she began to be 
frightened and abruptly quit her 
job to make more of a home. 

Their old bachelor existence 
made her first few wifely attempts 
explosively funny, and their inti- 
macy was restored in private jokes 
about their new domesticity. They 
still met often after work at their 
old bar, still dined out with office 
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friends and saw lots of shows, but 
a core of solidity was growing in 
their marriage and they were much 
more casual with each other. 

Even so, Impatient Tweed is 
petrified to find herself pregnant. 
She makes a very bad attempt at 
being cold and flip about it and 
offends her husband. They have a 
difficult month in which they dis- 
cuss the high price of surgical abor- 
tions and treat the situation as a 
disaster and a bore. During this 
time they shock and wound each 
other badly and have some nasty 
scenes. The girl subsides at last 
into sullen defiance and when 
prodded out of it says she’s having 
the baby anyway. After the hectic 
wecks this is almost too much for 
her husband, who slams out of the 
house in a huff that hides his relief. 

It is quite a while before the bad 
beginning fades and normal ease 
comes back between them. Grad- 
ually she realizes that her husband 
is interested in the baby and she 
now gives him offhand reports of 
her visits to the doctor, but they 
never shop together. She can never 
visualize this sharp young man 
walking behind a baby carriage. 

Their ardor returns. It is typical 
that he never asks her whether thev 
will harm the baby and she never 
tells him she is frightened and not 
feeling well. It takes a rather bad 
illness in the middle months to scare 
them out of their impasse. Then 
he is gentler and more helpful and 
she is subdued but more assured. 

By the time her term approaches 
they are both aware of her fear and 
rather tacky physical condition. 
They make late inept attempts to 
eat properly and maintain good 
humor and peace. Their fright 


unites them. They take great pains 
to reassure each other and a late shy 
tenderness grows between them as 
they look to each other’s comfort. 

When Impatient Tweed starts 
labor she is jarringly released from 
suspense and seriousness and every- 
thing seems exciting and funny to 
her. She has a neighbor call her 
husband. His tense arrival is punc- 
tured by the sight of her laughing 
face and the gift of a stiff highball. 

They are a little hard to put up 
with as he waits out the first stage 
with her. Her hospital roommate 
is sure they are drunk, criminal and 
crazy, and is mystified by their al- 
ternate explosions and deep de- 
voted silences. Her doctor arrives 
and advises the husband to retire to 
the corner bar. After that things 
become more businesslike. 

She has a long tedious first stage 
with very slow dilatation. It takes 
a real narcotic to bring this girl 
down out of her brightness and re- 
lieve her pain, but she finally sleeps 
a few hours. She wakens roughly 
in utter panic, aware that some- 
thing awful is happening inside her. 
Before any preparations can be 
made it is obvious she had better go 
straight to delivery. 

In the fourth pain she is over- 
whelmed by a sense of imminent 
disaster and opens her mouth to tell 
them, only to shut it instantly and 
push her utmost. The doctor holds 
the baby up and she simply can’t 
believe it. The fear is still ahead, 
horrible and ready to swallow her 
. . . the baby can’t be here when 
she has not yet met the fear. She 
bursts into tears and gets quite hys- 
terical. She cannot look away from 
where they are working with her 
beautiful little baby. 
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Wheeled back to her bed, she is 
demanding breakfast and gallons 
of black coffee when her husband 
stumbles in, white and hung-over. 
She is helpless when she tries to tell 
him how simple and wonderful it 
is. She leans on her elbow and looks 
at him and when the coffee comes 
she feeds him most of it. 

At home, her conduct of mother- 
hood is beautiful and barbarous. 
She breast-feeds the baby with 
great success. She boils every scrap 
of cloth that touches it, wakes in- 
stantly if it sighs. But likely as not 
she walks about all day in her slip, 
comes to the table barefoot, sleeps 
between feedings, lets the dust 
collect. 

Her six weeks’ check finds her 
buxom and sound, her figure nor- 
mal, her spirits high. She never has 
a post partum depression. The near- 
est she comes to it is a jittery half- 
hour just before her first attempt 
at intercourse with her husband. 
This stage fright is so astonish- 
ingly unnecessary they are both too 
stunned to discuss it. 

When her baby is six months old 
she takes a job near home, turning 
over most of her salary to a very 
good housekeeper. She dashes home 
at noon to feed and play with the 
baby and leaves work an hour early 
so that she may bathe him and put 
him to bed. By very tight timing 
she manages to continue to breast- 
feed him through the first year. 

She works another year, taking 
up old interests, sharing a great 
deal of her husband’s work, and 
regaining most of her old dash and 
personality. 

The tug of home returns, but she 
hates to put down the job and the 
outside activity. She stalls a little, 
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tries hard to discuss it with her 
husband, fails. 

Disarmed and seeing ‘her way 
ahead at last, she comes home one 
night, kicks off her shoes, makes 
them a couple of tall drinks, and 
says, “I quit and I’m pregnant.” 

He says, “Is that what you 
want?” 

And she says, “I want three or 
four.” 

He says, “That’s better.” 





The super- 





woman who... 





...is glib and literate 
. .. always driving herself 
... hides her fear 











HereE’s YOUR LAST LaDy, the 
long, lovely brunette faintly redo- 
lent of mertinis . . . the female 
whom Grantly Dick Read describes 
as the “plus woman.” 

She will probably read this. Be- 
cause believe me, if there’s a book 
about it, she reads it; and if there 
isn’t, she writes it. 

She appears in considerable 
numbers in this country and this 
generation. This gal is apt to be 
pretty glib and literate, on the dash- 
ing and dominant side; she reads 
medical textbooks and rattles off 
the correct names for her parts and 
functions. She’s a good deal bluff 
and a bright-eyed enthusiastic bore. 
No one should dig that deep, know 
that much, care that hard. 

She’s Superwoman. 

This is no place to go into the 
peculiar complex of causes that 
produces this enthusiast. But you 
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can be sure of this: she’s fighting 
a double battle and is under a dan- 
gerous strain. She’s sorely, deeply 
afraid somewhere and is overcom- 
pensating. You will always find 
her trying to prove something. 

If you are this type, always 
tensely anxious to bring a thing off 
perfectly, always driving yourself 
to do things with splendor and pol- 
ish, take this seriously. Especially, 
be patient with the sections that 
seem slow and oversimplified. 

Because you cannot have a baby 
as a tour de force. 

You can be a good or a poor 
mother, but you cannot be a bril- 
liant mother. It’s a long process, 
a building process, and even the 
classic nine months will erode the 
most strikingly superficial aspects of 
your character. Labor will break 
your facade for keeps, and imme- 
diately afterward begin the de- 
mands, endless, importunate; and 
year upon year they never stop until 
your children are grown and gone 
from you. 

There are two “outs” for you. 
You can fail your job with plenty 
of loud and plausible excuses or 
you can succeed brilliantly in some 
outside field and hire experts to 
raise your family. 

There is one “in” . . . for you, 
the only way that will satisfy and 
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justify your drive and type. 

You can learn a new way of 
working and being, and, as you 
grow and succeed in it and make 
it your own, come into a calm and 
confidence and peace inconceivable 
to you now. And you must never 
forget that you have the special gift 
of awareness not given the average 
or negative woman. It will keep 
your children conscious of you as 
a challenging, interesting person 
and it will preserve for you their 
rights and integrity as people. 

But now you have the hardest 
job of all. ; 

You have been bred and trained 
as a sprinter and you have to learn, 
not even distance running, but the 
technique of the infantry march. 

The saving truth is this: You are 
not afraid of work or humility. Your 
only anxiety is to do well. And 
so you will work and relearn and 
give yourself no mercy in your fail- 
ures, and presently you will realize 
what really doing well means. . . 
which is only doing that which you 
can do gracefully and happily, with- 
out strain. 

At that time you will find the 
world has suddenly accepted you, 
not by your own high standards but 
on its own grim and solid terms. 
Then you will accept yourself and 
be at home. ae 





@ I recact that when I was a small boy, my mother gave me a bouquet of 
lilies-of-the-valley and directed me to take them down the street to a 
neighbor. When I returned, she said, “Smell your hand.” 

I sniffed and observed to my childish delight that my hand still bore the 
delicate odor of the lilies-of-the-valley. 

Then my mother said something I shall never forget. “Flowers,” she 
said, “always leave some of their fragrance on the hand of the giver. Life 
itself is like that, Charlie. Every good deed or action toward someone else 


is bound to leave us a sweeter person.” 


—Charles N. Grant 
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Big Artists and 
Little Artists 


® MODERN ARTISTS are sometimes accused of painting things “any kid 
could do.” The accusation is not without some justification, but the 
artists do not consider themselves insulted. Arthur Zaidenberg, in his book, 
Your Child Is an Artist (Grosset & Dunlap), says these artists “struggled 
long and studied deeply to arrive at the state of purity which would allow 
them to see with the clear, original vision of children and to paint these 
visions.” To prove it, he reproduces work by both groups, big and little. 


Here are some examples. 


Here are two examples of 
tasteful black-and-white spot- 
ting, one by the noted mod- 
ernist, Braque, the other by an 
untutored 12-year-old. 








The art of Paul Klee is the 
work of a mature artist which 
has, when examined su - 
cially, characteristics which re- 
semble the work of a child. 
They are not the work of a 
child-like mind, however. They 
indicate a deep deliberation 
and a considered and strongly 
felt emotion. Here is a Paul 
Klee line drawing and a draw- 
ing by a 14-year-old boy. 


CONTINUED 
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Picasso went to the primitives 
of Africa for inspiration for the 
hase of his work represented 
. The work of a 10-year- 
old boy, also shown on this 
page, might well have been the 
work of an African aborigine 
or an adult modern painter. 











This Bonnard painting has the 
very essence of the child’s con- 
cept combined with the intelli- 
gence of an adult artist and is 
strikingly similar to the spirit 
of the work of an 11-year-old 
girl (above). 








Life Begins With Father 


Mr. Sea Horse; he also takes on 
the burden of giving birth. After 
a spirited, graceful courtship that 
ends with two days of repeated em- 
braces, the aquatic stallion winds 


® SOME CREATURES don’t know 
when to leave well enough alone— 
like the sea horse. His mere ap- 
pearance would have guaranteed 
him a place in Greek mythology 
and made him a symbol of marine 
life. His tail, with which he grasps 
objects or anchors himself, is the 
only prehensile tail among fish. His 
eyes look in both directions at once. 
For camouflage, he can change color 


from black through orange. 
But that isn’t enough talent for 
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up with a pouch full of spawn. 
About a month later he starts 
expelling baby sea horses, slowly at 
first, then in great clouds. Our 
pregnant papa, photographed at 
Marine Studios, Florida, delivered 
350 in an hour, each ¥%ths of an 
inch long. Mama wasn’t in sight. 








Don’t Be 
Scared 
of the 

Bargain 
Airlines 


BY GREER WILLIAMS 


The man who travels on a budg- 
et wants to know: Are nonskeds 


safe? Reliable? Well operated? 


® iF yYou’RE in a hurry to get some- 
where quickly and cheaply, the 
bargain airlines sound mighty ap- 
pealing. 

“Fly by air coach from New York 
to Chicago for $24,” say their 
brochures; or from Chicago to Los 
Angeles for $75; and cross country 
for $99—plus 15 per cent Federal 
tax. This is about half the cost of 
first-class flights, on the regular, 
scheduled lines. 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it? The 
“nonskeds” these days are compet- 
ing in price with railroad coach and 
bus fares. What’s more, if on time, 
they make the run from New York 
to Chicago in three and a half 
hours, and from Chicago to Los 
Angeles in 11 or 12. 
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Trouble is, you hear disturbing 
rumors: stories about the long and 
unexplained waits at the airport 
before takeoff . . . about the 100 
Korea veterans being sold tickets 
by some fly-by-night firm, shortly 
after they landed on the West 
Coast, and then left holding the 
bag, with no flight available to take 
them home. What’s most chilling, 
however, are the articles which have 
been hammering at the theme— 
“Death Rides the Bargain Airlines!” 

More modest have been the head- 
lines about the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, which has 
been denouncing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the federal ruler of 
the nation’s airways. And speaking 
up for the nonskeds. 








The C.A.B., says the committee, 
is trying to run the bargain airlines 
out of business. Early last summer 
it ruled that the nonskeds could fly 
no more than three times a month 
between 11 major cities and only 
eight times a month between all 
other cities. Anyone flying more 
frequently (as do practically all 
these lines), was pronounced a 
“flagrant violator” of flying regula- 
tions and, as fast as hearings could 
be held, ordered to quit operating. 

By contrast, the Small Business 
committee stoutly defended the 
nonskeds as pioneers of air coach 
travel. Conservative Senator John 
Sparkman of Alabama, its chair- 
man, accused the C.A.B. of pursu- 
ing a “confused and devious” policy 
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aimed at “slow death by strangula- 
tion” for the bargain airlines. The 
Board, he said, is “servile to the in- 
terests” of the big, scheduled lines, 
favoring government subsidy of 
“high cost luxury air service for the 
few” against “a strong public de- 
mand for cheap air transportation 
on a vastly expanded basis.” 

There is no question about the 
public demand for air travel. The 
year 1951—for both the scheduled 
and nonscheduled lines—was the 
biggest money-maker of all time. 
For the Big Four—American, East- 
ern, United and TWA—a good 
slice of this prosperity, after the 
many lean years, came from. their 
own air coach service. 

Air travel, it would appear, is 
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big business growing bigger—ex- 
cept for the nonskeds who are 
caught in a regulatory squeeze play. 
If this be the case, the controversy 
going on in Washington today over 
how you can travel by air is a genu- 
ine David-and-Goliath battle. In 
its last analysis, it poses the ques- 
tion—-Who owns the sky? 

That technical question, however, 
doesn’t bother the $40-a-week ste- 
nographer trying to decide whether 
she should spend two or three weeks’ 
pay for a plane trip that would save 
her two or three precious days of 
her carefully planned vacation—or 
just not go. She cannot really af- 
ford to travel by first-class airliner, 
and train and bus eat up so much 
time. The bargain lines sound like 
a happy solution to her problem. 

But she also wants to know: Do 
reliable pilots operate these non- 
sked airplanes? Do the planes get 
you there on time? Above all, are 
they safe? 

For Paceant, I set out to ex- 
amine the claims and counter- 
claims and sort out the truth. 

Air coach service was born just 
five years ago of a peculiar set of 
circumstances that may never be 
repeated. At the end of the war, 
we had in the Army Air Forces 
a surplus of trained transport pilots 
and transport airplanes. They were 
good pilots and good planes, mainly 
two-engine DC-3’s, for many years 
the backbone of our airlines, and 
some four-engine DC-4’s, which 
flew soldiers and cargo across 
oceans. 

Veterans—eager to go into their 
own businesses—bought the war- 
surplus DC-3’s for a $5,000 to $30,- 
000 song, leased a few DC-4’s from 
the government at $5,000 a month 
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and started “shoestring” airlines. 
They were joined by experienced 
commercial airline pilots who also 
itched to go into business for them- 
selves, plus a few well-heeled pro- 
moters looking for new ventures. 

At their peak, 200 veteran out- 
fits were operating 500 airplanes. 
Some lacked managerial know-how 
and fell victim to the normal risks 
of free enterprise. Others discov- 
ered a t, unfilled demand for 
cheap air freight service, and they 
pioneered in {tapping that. There 


also to be a big popular 
market for a sort of flying bus ser- 


vice, so they pioneered the air coach 


for rs. In each case, they 
were well ahead of the big “ 


utility” airlines which, until after 
the war, had been in no position to 
expand and, thanks to the govern- 
ment’s subsidizing airmail routes, 
had become used to playing safe. 

Not until November, 1948, for 
example, did the first scheduled 
airline, Capital, venture into cut- 
rate, air coach service. This was a 
good two years after the nonskeds 
had proved it to be a money-maker. 
Once they got going, the scheduled 
airlines had the on the non- 
skeds because they could afford new 
equipment, and high-load, high- 
speed airplanes such as DC-6’s and 
Constellations. 

If well-maintained, however, 
planes last for years, and the non- 
skeds made the most of opportunity. 
For example, early in 1949 they 
advertised air coach service between 
Los les and San Francisco for 
$9.95, just half the regular airline 
fare. They did such a boom busi- 
ness that one of the majors, Western 
Airlines, moved in. 

Whereas nationally only about 





DON’T BE SCARED OF THE BARGAIN AIRLINES 


five per cent of the traveling public 
goes by air, today between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 60 per 
cent take the air coach, more than 
travel by bus and rail combined. 
For this blessing, Californians can 
thank the nonskeds. 

You may ask: why have they 
proved so successful in flying pas- 
sengers without subsidies, and at 
three to four cents a mile compared 
to the six cents charged by first- 
class airliners? Any transport plane 
is expensive to operate, let alone 
make a profit on. The nonskeds 
learned they could do it by hauling 
full loads long distances. And. cut- 
ting out frills—like meals. They 


fly routes between big cities along 
which the most people wish to go 
and avoid short hauls between small 
cities. The scheduled airlines fly 


this hippity-hop stuff at a loss . . . 
but compensated, remember, by 
subsidy. 

Understandably irked by the 
nonskeds, the big airlines charged 
that these so-called “irregulars” 
were cutting in on scheduled traffic 
and undermining the nation’s air- 
transport system. They were, it was 
claimed, “skimming the cream” off 
the market. At Sparkman’s commit- 
tee hearings last May, the upstart 
airlines retorted that they were not 
skimming cream but were, in fact, 
tapping a new “skim milk” market 
—the low income passenger. 

Said Miss Margaret Evans, stew- 
ardess on Peninsular Airlines, a 
nonsked operating between New 
York and Miami: “We carry teach- 
ers and students . . . with limited 
time and money. . . . Then we have 
quite a few servicemen on leave. 
. .- On some Sunday and Saturday 
nights, we will wind up with as 


many. as 20 honeymoon couples who 
do not have the money to fly on the 
high-cost planes.” 

Winging between Seattle and 
Alaska, 20 or more nonskeds have 
flown not only large numbers of air 
travelers but high-priority cargo— 
for example, most of the perishable 
fruits and vegetables available in 
the Piggly-Wiggly and other stores 
of Nome and Anchorage. 

Despite Alaska’s dependence on 
air transport—the territory has few 
highways and railroads—the C.A.B. 
grounded all but one nonsked for 
good, causing 150 Alaska merchants 
to protest, “Are you trying to isolate 
this territory?” Governor Ernest 
Gruening of Alaska charged this 
“absentee bureaucracy” with “great- 
ly retarding the normal develop- 
ment of Alaska,”’ which has suffered 
historically from a lack of transpor- 
tation. 

The one Alaskan nonsked still 
surviving is Air Transport Associ- 
ates, Inc., at this writing fighting a 
C.A.B. order to close up shop. Its 
outspoken president, Amos E. 
Heacock, a wartime pilot is also 
president of the nonskeds’ trade 
organization, the Aircoach Trans- 
port Association. In Washington, 
lantern-jawed Heacock has done 
everything but divebomb the De- 
partment of Commerce into trying 
to assure the survival of his own 
and about 60 other nonsked air- 
lines. These, with some 170 air- 
planes and 500 pilots, are all that 
remain of the vets’ dreams. 

To the C.A.B., the bargain air- 
lines are flying in violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
which established a unified, regu- 
lated air transport system and certi- 
fied 16 major airlines as the pro- 
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viders of regular passenger service. 
No new airline, incidentally, has 
since been certified to carry passen- 


gers. 

The C.A.B. is made up of ex- 
airline and aviation officials, plus 
former Senators, appointed by the 
President. When the shoe-string 
airlines sprang up after the war, 
the Board nodded approval, unper- 
turbed. For the 1938 act permitted 
it to exempt from certification 
small, fixed-base operators who 
were engaged in air taxi or other 
forms of flying for hire—so long as 
they did not fly regular routes on a 
frequent schedule. 

Two years later it had become 
obvious that the exempted irregu- 
lars were flying regularly in order 
to serve their new, low-fare market 
and working often enough to stay 
in business. So the C.A.B., favoring 
the letter of the law over the spirit 
of progress, told the nonskeds they’d 
have to fly in “irregular and infre- 
quent” fashion or else. Their nat- 
ural recourse was to apply for certi- 
fication, the same as any scheduled 
airline. Some 15 did, whereupon 
the C.A.B. began two long and cru- 
cial years of hearings, pondering 
and procrastination, during which 
the applicants still in business 
dwindled to four! The C.A.B. ex- 
aminer in this “Transcontinental 
Air Coach Case” recommended the 
applications be denied. There was, 
he said, no public need for air coach 
service! As yet, the Board itself 
hasn’t given a final yes or no. Mean- 
while, it did not hesitate to slap 
“death sentences” on nonskeds who 
violated the “irregular and infre- 
quent” restriction. Until recently, 
when a Federal court injunction 
and pressure from Senator Spark- 
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man persuaded the Board to open 
an investigation of “numerous and 
significant changes” in air travel, 
there seemed no hope for a liberal 
policy. 

Unquestionably, in the course of 
their struggle for a place in the 
aviation sun, the nonskeds have 
given the C.A.B. some cause for 
real alarm. 

One trouble has arisen from the 
way they have been forced to sign 
up passengers, The C.A.B. ruled 
they couldn’t operate joint ticket 
offices (assuming this would consti- 
tute “regular” service), so the non- 
skeds began by letting independent 
ticket agencies handle customers. 

Some of these fast-talking agents 
offered customers just about any- 
thing, anytime. When they had a 
planeload of passengers all lined 
up, they would then get nonskeds 
to bid against one another for the 
right to fly it. Commissions as high 
as 50 per cent of the ticket value 
sometimes had to be paid them. 

The Aircoach Transport Associ- 
ation got after these sharpies and 
now seeks to enforce a code of ad- 
vertising ethics. It is, for example, 
unethical to advertise a four-engine 
flight and then put the passenger 
on a two-engine airplane. 

Today—since the C.A.B. has put 
them all in the position of being 
bootleggers of air travel anyway— 
some nonskeds have organized joint 
ticket agencies which are techni- 
cally independent but work with 
various nonsked groups in building 
up good will. Now, anyone wanting 
his money back on a ticket can 
get it. 

As for the delays, one spokesman 
conceded, “There are some and 
there’s no getting away from it.” 
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If you buy a ticket on an airline 
that has only one plane, and per- 
chance that plane is held up some 
place else, there is no telling how 
long you may wait. If the nonsked 
owns several airplanes, as do the 
larger firms, the delays are no dif- 
ferent from those commonly en- 
countered on the big airlines. You 
can easily lose a half hour or an 
hour because of bad weather or 
minor mechanical repairs. Some of 
the small nonskeds will keep you 
waiting until they have a full load, 
but the bigger ones do not. If a 
flight is set up, they will dispatch it 
half-empty and often do. 

The nonskeds acquired their big- 
gest black eye as the result of a 
series of eight crashes in 1948 and 
1949. Since then, however, they 
have not had a fatal crash in an 
air coach flight open to the public, 
and in °50 chalked up a better 
safety record than the regulars. The 
explanation of those bad years was 
sloppy maintenance and flying on 
the part of a few corner-cutters in 
the nonsked field. 

Then the ‘Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, a quite different gov- 
ernment agency responsible for 
maintenance, airway and safety 
regulations, began riding herd on 
them. Some of the crashes occurred 
on charter flights, in which a small 
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AIRLINES 


operator undertook to fly one par- 
ticular group under contract. 

Because it was a charter flight, 
the Aircoach Association does not 
count the C-46 that in 1950 carried 
28 to an ocean death off Mel- 
bourne, Florida. In any event, dur- 
ing the same 27 months in which 
the nonskeds had these 28 crash 
fatalities, the scheduled airlines had 
333 passenger fatalities. In the first 
nine months of 1951, while the non- 
skeds had a zero fatality rate for all 
types of flights, the majors suffered 
nine crashes, killing 141 passengers. 
Inasmuch as they fly about 10,000,- 
000 miles for every fatal accident, 
it is obvious their over-all record is 
still good. Right now, as a matter 
of fact, the nonskeds’ is better. Fed- 
eral safety regulations and checkups 
are the same for both the skeds and 
nonskeds. 

In other ways, the nonskeds have 
proved vital to public welfare and 
even to national defense. They 
contributed mightily to the Berlin 
airlift three years ago, and early in 
the Korean airlift were flying 48 
per cent of the air cargo and 31 per 
cent of the air passengers for the 
Armed Forces. Their 500 pilots, 
flight crews, etc., have kept alive 
and developed technical skills we 
so urgently need in time of national 
emergency. 

As Senator Sparkman ably stated 
it, “The two—the certificated car- 
riers and the nonskeds—can pros- 
per together, each developing its 
own segment of the air transporta- 
tion industry.” 

When you add up the facts, it 
seems a little incredible to the de- 
tached observer that the C.A.B., a 
government body purporting to 
represent the public, should have 
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assumed such an aggressively ob- 
structive attitude toward the non- 
skeds, who have given the common 
man a chance to move by air. The 
nonskeds introduced air coaches, a 
boon to the income of scheduled 
airlines which later copied them at 
higher rates. Despite the nonskeds’ 
alleged “unfair competition” on 


parallel routes, the business of the - 


scheduled airlines has reached an 


all-time peak. 
Furthermore, it is not good 


American practice or tradition to 
pick on the little guy, the small and 


PROVING THE POINT 








independent businessman, and out- 
law him. In 1950, the nonskeds 
carried nearly 500,000 passengers 
some 750,000,000 miles, compared 
to 17,400,000 passengers traveling 
8,000,000,000 miles on scheduled 
airlines. The small business man 
of flying gets only three per cent of 
the passengers and ten per cent of 
the passenger miles. Surely there is 
room for him on a legal, regulated 
basis. The Civil Aeronautics Act is 
no sacred cow. It can be changed. 

Or should we regard the air as 
just another monopoly ? a8 





@ AN AMERICAN TOURIST was spouting forth in a Liverpool pub. 

“Sure, you've got democracy over here,” he was saying, “but it’s not the 
real democracy the way we know it back in the States. 

“All right, you're sneering. Well, I'll tell you what our kind of democ- 
racy means. Somebody I know got a job in a big department store. The 
first morning on the job, the manager comes down to pay his respects. 

“*How you doing?’ the boss asks. This is the big shot, mind you—the 


boss over 800 employees! 


“At lunch time the boss comes around again. ‘Are you happy?’ he asks. 
‘Got everything you want? Think you're going to like working for us?’ 

“And when this new worker leaves the store at night, guess what? 
There's the boss of the store waiting with his limousine. 

“On the way home, the boss stops the car at a bar and they go in and 
have a few drinks and the boss pays for everything. 

“But that ain't the end of it. After they've had a coupla snorts, the boss 
suggests dinner together, sort of to round off the first day’s work. Get the 
picture? The big rich guy and the poor little nobody.” 

“Say,” asked an Englishman suspiciously, “did all this happen to you?” 

“No,” shrugged the American. “But it happened to my sister.” 


—Morton Reilly 





@ at A MEETING of Dale Carnegie fans, one man testified how he had 
applied the prophet’s teachings to an encounter with a business prospect. 
“I did everything in the rule book. I started off by greeting him warmly, 
then I smiled at him and asked him about himself. I paid very close atten- 
tion to what he told me. I went out of my way to agree with his views on 
how wonderful he was. He talked for nearly an hour and when we finally 
parted company, I knew I'd made a friend for life.” 

The man paused for breath. 

“But, boy,” he concluded, “what an enemy he made!” 











I Found God 
In Hollywood 


BY WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


Inspiring proof that the film capital is not one big sink of iniquity 


® rortry years aco I heard a lec- 
turer say, “Chicago is full of the 
devil and also of the glory of God.” 
That’s Hollywood today. 

Millions think the movie capital 
is a vest pocket edition of hell. 
Certainly, if you want to look for 
rottenness you'll find it. But the 
glory of God is in Hollywood, too. 

I do not mean to whitewash 
Hollywood. It has plenty of the 
devil, of course, but that is exploit- 
ed to the full. I found another 
story. I found God much in evi- 
dence there. I found Him in the 
churches and in the young peo- 
ple’s groups, among the stars and 
the technicians and nowhere did 
I see His spirit more manifest than 
in the unique Hollywood Christian 
Group. Although a small body, 


these men and-women are having 


a profound influence upon the life 
of the film colony. 

Topflight movie stars, wardrobe 
mistresses, bit players and cowhands 
are enrolled in it. The group was 
the spontaneous outcropping of the 
restlessness and spiritual emptiness 
of today’s world as felt by several 
people in moviedom. Talking one 
day about various things, they 
drifted to the subject of religious 
faith; they felt that the peace of 
God was the general need, partic- 
ularly their need. They decided to 
get together for prayer. 

I found that Monday night had 
become Prayer Night in Hollywood, 
and that the little band had grown 
to a much larger group, whose 
fervor and sincerity were unques- 
tionable. It was not primarily a re- 
form movement within the picture 
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industry, but a personal quest for a 
satisfying religious experience. 

Sharing in its activities were Gale 
Storm, Barbara Britton, Jane Rus- 
sell, Roy Rogers, Dale Evans, Con- 
nie Haines, Stuart Hamblen, John 
Holland, Dennis Morgan, Colleen 
Townsend, Rhonda Fleming, Por- 
ter Hall, Virginia Mayo, Tim 
Spencer, Lois Chartrand, Red Har- 
per, Joyce Compton, Georgia Lee, 
Hugh O’Brien, and many others. 

One Monday night is given over 
to a closed meeting, the next to an 
open session. I attended both. The 
first gathering was in a middle- 
class home. The second was on the 
spacious lawn of the San Fernando 
Valley summer estate of one of the 
industry’s top-ranking executives. 

In the first group were a couple 
of ex-alcoholics who for years had 
gone to bed regularly on a night- 
cap of a fifth of whisky each; now 
they were total abstainers. Others, 
to whom profanity formerly was as 
habitual as breathing, had become 
reverent before the name of God. 
Present were several stars who since 
joining the prayer group had re- 
quested elimination of questionable 
material from parts assigned to 
them. There was a cowboy actor 
who had asked that he be given 
opportunity to sing at least one 
cowboy hymn in every Western 
that he made. A number had been 
going to missions, jails, hospitals, 
colleges and churches to tell of 
their new-found faith. 

Prayers were for forgiveness, for 
deeper understanding of the pur- 
pose of life, for more charity of 
spirit and practical kindness to 
others. Particularly did they pray 
that they might share with others 
the peace of mind and spirit they 
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had found. Many cyes were moist 
when the group rose to its feet. 

The following Monday night 
found us in a luxurious setting on 
a point overlooking San Fernando 
Valley. This was an open night, 
when people were invited to listen 
in. It was like a garden party as men 
and women garbed in gay summery 
attire assembled on the lawn just 
before sunset. They wandered along 
rose paths and beside a picturesque 
tree-bordered swimming pool. 
There was gay laughter and conver- 
sation. 

As night settled down, the crowd 
drifted by twos and threes to an 
improvised outdoor theater. Here, 
in a gala, festive atmosphere a re- 
vival meeting, such as only Holly- 
wood could stage, was cqnducted. 
Old-time Gospel hymns were 
thrown on the screen, and a cow- 
boy hero of thrillers led the singing. 
An impressive, stirring prayer was 
given by a veteran supporting play- 
er. Spontaneous spiritual _ testi- 
monies were offered by several in 
the crowd. Then came the presen- 
tation of a film, “Decision,” in tech- 
nicolor about a picturesque moun- 
tain camp for youth. 

A young girl film star, who has 
reached top fame for her acting, 
feels a vague restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction. She confides to her 
white-haired wardrobe mistress, 
who urges her to go to a sanitarium 
for rest. Then a young church 
crowd captures her interest, and she 
plays and sings and worships with 
them. They take her to the camp 
for a week. There, roaming the 
woods, wading in the streams, pic- 
nicking under big trees and wor- 
shiping in a little chapel in the 
pines, she has a strange experience. 
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Finally, before a little altar built of 
logs, she kneels in prayer as the sun- 
light streams through the open sides 
of the little edifice. Moments later, 
she rises with luminous face and 
shining eyes. 

That night she stands before the 
open campfire, around which the 
other campers are gathered, and 
silently tosses a fagot into the fire 
—the symbol of her conversion. 
She faces the group, saying, “From 
now on, I am dedicated to Christ’s 
service.” She returns to her studio, 
and takes up her career with a new 
serenity and spirit. 

The picture ended, and soft lights 
were turned on. 

“The star of the picture is here,” 
said the master of ceremonies. 
“Maybe you’d like to hear her.” 

A newcomer to moviedom, but a 
promising young film actress, the 
girl addressed the crowd. “You 
have seen my story,” she said. “It 
is true. I want to back up the pic- 
ture by telling you that I am the 
happiest person alive since I be- 
came converted. I hope you all may 
have the same experience.” 

The Hollywood Christian Group 
tells its story only to those who are 
eager to hear. There is no urg- 
ing, no pleading, no coaxing, no 
pressuring. Like the Quakers, mem- 
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bers of the group believe in a 
simple, serene faith, which they 
are proud of, yet foist on no one. 
But they will go the limit to help 
any one who asks it. 

I remember one night in a little 
advertising office on Sunset Boule- 
vard. A man, steeped in alcoholism, 
had heard of the group and had 
hitch-hiked and walked 90 miles 
to find guidance out of his serfdom. 
An old-time singer in a Western 
movie outfit took him in tow. He 
called for a couple of other mem- 
bers to come and help the man. 

The meeting lasted long after 
office lights were out and the 
scrubwoman had gone home. In 
fact, it was not until five o’clock 
in the morning that the alcoholic, 
through prayer and counsel, spirit- 
ual s e and sutrender found 
relief from his melancholia and 
gained the self-mastery that later 
enabled him to recover. 

If you want to go to Hollywood 
for a lark, you will find all the 
thrills you want. But if, perchance, 
you want to see Christianity in ac- 
tion, to restore your own faith in 
God and feel the pulse of a spirit- 
ually quickened community, I rec- 
ommend Hollywood to you. You 
will find what you want—in abun- 
dant measure. as 





@ I RECENTLY ADVERTISED for a man to work in my garden, and two men 
applied for the job. While I was interviewing them on the lawn, I 
noticed that my mother, on the porch, was making signs to me to choose 
the shorter of the men, which I did. 
When we were alone, I asked Mother: “Why did you signal to me to 
choose the shorter man? The other one had a much better face.” 
“Face!” she snorted. “When you pick a man to work in the garden, 


you want to go by his trousers. 


If they're patched on his knees, you 


want him; if they're patched on the seat, you don’t!” 


—Mrs. Bernard Brawner 
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Not Raised to Be 
A Soldier 


A shy farm hoy spends 777 rugged hours 
learning 58 subjects and is transformed into 
an efficient killer—a combat infantryman 














®@ Georce Srapes, 22, was not happy 
to leave his family’s farm in Seabrook, 
New Hampshire, but he decided to 
make the best of whatever the army 
had in store for him. 

His New England reserve stayed 
with him as he was processed into a 
soldier suit, put on KP and classified 
as a potential auto mechanic. 

Then Staples was assigned to Ft. 
Dix, New Jersey, where they make 
infantrymen, 12,000 at a clip. Dix 
takes just 16 weeks to teach this trade, 





then sends 60 per cent of its graduates 
straight to Korea. 

Remaking an average American boy 
into an efficiently destructive machine 
takes some doing. But it is happening 
to hundreds of thousands, and they 
will never be the same boys again. 
The only thing not typical in Staples’ 
experience was the camera trained on 
him by a crew from CBS-TV. His 
progress was viewed on Doug Edwards’ 
weekly news program, making Staples 
this war’s most public private. 

CONTINUED 
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Freshman Staples finds his first tary discipline and introduced to his 


weeks filled with indoctrination; he is “wife’—the M-1 rifle. He learns that 
drilled, put on guard duty, taught mili- _ learningis “by thenumbers” and rugged. 
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The “confidence course” toughens session is on the infantry’s role—to 


Staples up; lectures teach him sanita- close with the enemy—and how it sus- 
tion and the Geneva rules of war. One tains 90 per cent of ground casualties. 











There are good breaks—and bad 


Though Staples’ life seems to con- 
sist of running on the double from 
range areas to classrooms, there are a 
few breaks. 

Mail Call brings letters, and he gets 
one weekend pass a month—but he 


is Pee stiff with the USO girls. 

ce he is almost in trouble; he 
comes off duty with a guard detail and 
is caught in the barracks at 9:30 a.m. 
At the pay table he is shocked that 18 
per cent of his $75 goes for taxes. 





And 15 weapons to master 


Halfway through his training a 
change takes place. After a week on 
bivouac, trainees begin to feel like real 
soldiers. Staples gets a big kick out 
of living in a tent, and decides that 
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C-rations must at least be healthful 
and full of calories. He goes back to 
the ranges and his 7th weapon—the 
“grease gun”—he hits the target and 
opens up a big, confident smile. 














The final exam 


Staples has learned to pull a gre- 
nade’s pin and hang on just long 
enough so that an enemy can’t throw 
it back. Soon he knows the whoosh 
of bazookas, the handling of mortars 
and the infantryman’s ultimate weapon 
—the bayonet. 

Toward the end of one tiring day, 
Staples starts crawling 75 yards across 
the infiltration course. Bullets whine 
closely over his head; the ground 
shakes with detonations. He gets used 
to it, but his belly, knees and elbows 
don’t take to their torture. 

Then comes the run through a mock 
village, throwing grenades into build- 
ings, firing at surprise targets, operat- 


ing as a team with his squad. Finally, 
the assault on Taylor Mountain. 
Howitzers belch phosphorous and 
high explosive shells, mortar fire dots 
the enemy hill. Bullets scream through 
the scarred trees. Planes make a bomb 
run over the ridge, then a white ‘flare 
signals Staples and his buddies to jump 
off—and close with the “enemy.” 
Artillery and mortars cover their 
advance. Fighting off simulated small 
arms fire, they reach the base of the 
mountain. As the barrage lifts, Staples 
and his company go to work with flame 
throwers, rifle grenades, bazookas. 
Staples doesn’t feel so cocky about 
being a soldier now. He is one. 
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A heavy weapons man 


Though basic training looks the 
same, Korea has brought some differ- 


ences. Almost a third of Staples’ 
training is at night. There is more 
realism, more live ammunition, six 
new weapons since World War II 
training. The army has dropped the 
“soft” policy toward enlisted men that 
was aimed at luring recruits. There 
is still plenty of the “aggravation and 
humiliation” that galls but hardens 
men to take anything that comes, in- 
cluding snafues. 

Also, the infantry is now particular 
about who it takes, and insists on its 
share of brighter men once siphoned 
into more glamorous branches. 

In his last week, Staples remembers 
that auto mechanic’s job and asks his 
sergeant. “Bud, you are a heavy weap- 
ons infantryman,” he is told. 





With the question of where he will 
be shipped—Korea or Europe—still 
hanging over his head, Staples gets his 
last pass. It allows him time to spend a 
few hours with his folks on the farm at 
Seabrook. 

Ironically, his folks are hardly aware 
that George is something of a national 
figure; they have no television set. 
George does a few chores, but the visit 
isn’t much fun. He is already part of a 
new and very different world, and 
there is nothing to do but face it. 

The big day arrives—graduation and 
shipping orders. The men line up, 
while an officer reads the lists. First 
comes the long one—the Far East 
Command. His name isn’t called—it 
pops up on the list for Austria. He is 
in luck. “I hope it lasts,” says Pvt. 
George Staples. 
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